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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PARLIAMENT met on January 20th, and the complicated 
tangle brought about by a minority Government is once 
P more in everybody’s mind. The interesting 
— question of the day is what the Liberals will 
do when the second reading of the Trades 
Disputes Bill is taken. This takes place as we go to press, 
and our readers will know before the Review reaches them 
what has occurred, and whether Mr. Lloyd George has kept 
the bulk of his diminished party with him and persuaded 
them to vote for facilitating general strikes, or whether Sir 
John Simon’s plea for principle as against tactics in politics 
will be given weight by his fellow Liberals. 

Every party is always adjuring the other parties to re- 
member their principles. Every politician is always remind- 
ing every other politician of his inconsistencies, but the 
general public in our times very seldom reads speeches and 
never follows debates in detail. It is true that an idea gets 
abroad as to a public man’s character, and this general idea 
is very often right, but it is not arrived at by any close study 
of the Parliamentary scene. Members of the House of Com- 
mons, on most days of the session, perform for each other’s 
benefit alone, and the reputations that go up and down after 
this or that debate in the Commons are unsuspected outside. 
Now and again a very striking event hits the public in a 
sensitive place, like the recent counting out of the debate on 
economy owing to the absence of Conservative Members, but 
as a general rule the world outside knows very little of the 
world inside Parliament. There is a politically minded 
public, readers of The Times reports and articles, but it is, 
in proportion to the electorate, a small one. 

Inside the Commons there are the groups. The Govern- 
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ment, the Front Bench Conservatives, the Front Bench 
Liberals, the Back Benches of all three parties. Each group 
again divided and subdivided. Each division pushing, 
pulling, hoping for this or that Parliamentary score, and 
each, probably, quite pleased with its own performance. 


THERE is an idea in Opposition circles that because the 
Government is doing its job very badly, very visibly badly, 

and because unemployment is rising by leaps 
Government and bounds, that therefore Ministers are 
a rather harassed and ashamed of their per- 

formances. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The Ministers, from the Prime Minister down- 
wards, are perfectly enchanted with themselves and their 
works. Never was a set of men more convinced that they 
are the last word in statesmanship. “‘ Look at the Naval 
Conference,” they say ; “‘ we halved the British Navy. Look 
at the Imperial Conference; we prevented those Dominions 
from getting a foothold in our markets. Look at the Rus- 
sian dumping; it has cheapened everything and brought us a 
step nearer to the Social Revolution. Look at the Indian 
Conference; we have made it possible for India to set up for 
herself. Never was such a Prime Minister as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, never was such a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as Mr. Snowden, never was Well, never were there such 
marvellous people.” It is true that Conservatives do not 
agree with this self-laudation of Ministers, but it is just as 
well that we should know that they are perfectly delighted 
with what they are doing. All Cabinets are inclined to this 
vanity, all Ministers believe themselves to be useful, and this 
lot of very old gentlemen has the vanity complex more 
strongly developed than any other set of men in our genera- 
tion. 


StR HERBERT SAMUEL does not often say anything of 
striking value, but the other day, in a speech, he called 
attention to the fact that the present 
Awe Cabinet were much older than any that 
ever before held office. There are, in fact, 
four Cabinet Ministers over 70. 
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Lord Parmoor 
Mr. Lansbury 
Lord Passfield 
Lord Amulree 


and eight Cabinet Ministers over 60: 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Lord Sankey 

Mr, Clynes 

Mr. Henderson 

Mr. Snowden 

Sir Charles Trevelyan 
Mr. Addison 

Mr. Adamson 


That is to say that 12 of the Cabinet are over 60 and 
eight are under that age, namely, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Hartshorn, Mr. Greenwood, and Miss Bondfield. 

Some of the Under-Secretaries and minor Ministers are 
also very old. Mr. Lunn is 59 and Mr. Turner is actually 
68, while Mr. Parkinson is 61 and Mr. T. Henderson 63! 
A regular Methusaleum. But do not let us suppose that 
because they are aged and incompetent, to say nothing 
of being very mischievous nationally, that they are not 
pleased with themselves, although they are no doubt pretty 
critical of each other. Anyhow, they mean to hold on like 
grim death. 


THE Liberals are on the horns of a dilemma. If they vote 
against the Government and Mr. MacDonald decides to go 
to the country, the Liberal Party, already 
very reduced, would disappear. That is what 
has made them support the Socialists so far. 
They are pretty bad-tempered over it and fairly rude, but 
they vote, on the whole, for Socialism. This probably does 
not encourage their wealthy supporters to come forward to 
help. No one knows what has happened to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s personal fund, but the Liberal official war-chest is 
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said to be very short of the needful. There is a possibility 
that this situation may linger on, but the first week 
of Parliament has been definitely unfavourable to the 
Government. 


THE Conservative Party has a clearer and much more satis- 
factory position than that of either the Liberal or Socialist 

Parties. First of all it has a policy, self- 
The : contained and related to the facts of the 
— times, it has infinitely more ability in its 

junior ranks, and after all, in spite of the 
Methuselahs, youth must tell. Added to this the party has 
returned to its job after the recess, meaning to fight and 
fight hard. Mr. Baldwin has sent round a notice to say that 
no excuse but that of ill-health will be accepted by the 
Whips for non-attendance, and, if the old gentlemen will 
only let the young gentlemen have a chance, we ought soon 
to see a real shift in the scene. 

On one subject it is necessary to speak plainly. The 
Conservative Party cannot make headway in the country 
without the support of the Conservative Press, whatever it 
may do in Parliament, and if Mr. Baldwin cannot bring him- 
self to cultivate this, he had better delegate the task of 
keeping in touch with the Press to Lord Lloyd or someone 
who knows that this modern vast electorate really exists. 
Even Lord Salisbury, that aloof and reserved aristocrat, 
always found time to see the editors of the leading Con- 
servative papers and explain his policy to them, and yet 
in those days we had not got the flapper horde. Having 
said that, it would be agreeable to turn the page and hope 
for a united future, for certainly the Conservatives have got 
enough to unite them in opposition to the Government pro- 
gramme, the principal measure of which is designed to hold 
up the next Conservative Government by means of the 
general strike. 


WE have referred to the Bill for legalizing revolution before. 
It will be recollected that after the general strike in 1926, the 
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Government of the day produced and passed into law an Act 
of Parliament designed to prevent, not industrial strikes, but 

the use of the general strike as a political 
The Trades weapon. Several of our present Ministers 
Diopates were leaders of, and most were in sympathy 

with, the general strike. Mr. MacDonald him- 
self joined the strike committee and sang the Red Flag with 
the worst of them. Mr. Baldwin, then Prime Minister, 
was at his best in that affair. He was resolute and fearless 
and refused all terms. For ten days he was the true leader 
of the nation, and, when the peril was passed, he took the 
necessary steps to prevent the recurrence of a general strike. 
The Act of 1927 was the result. The Trades Disputes Bill is 
the Socialist challenge to order. The clearest exposition of 
its effect, should it be passed into law, was given by Lord 
Buckmaster in a letter to The Times on December 29th. 
Lord Buckmaster is a Liberal and an ex-Lord Chancellor, 
and has the gift of exposition. 


HE pointed out that, 


“The Act of 1927 declared a strike to be illegal if its 
object went beyond the furtherance of a dis- 


Lord ,. pute within a trade or industry in which the 
Buckmaster’s ; : 
Letter strikers were engaged, or was designed to 


coerce the Government, and similar provisions 
were enacted with regard to a lock-out. The provisions of 
the new Bill are skilfully drawn, and declare that a strike or 
a lock-out is only illegal if its primary object is an object 
other than that of furthering purposes connected with the 
conditions of labour of any person whether or not employed 
in the trade or industry in which the strike or lock-out takes 
place; and, further, no person is deemed to have committed 
any offence, either under the section or at Common Law, 
until the strike or lock-out has been declared by the High 
Court to be illegal. 
“The effect of this is plain. All general strikes are 
legalized save only those whose ‘ primary object’ is outside 
the area of industrial dispute.” 


a 
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Lord Buckmaster went on to say that 


“‘ any general strike associated with any trade dispute would 
be lawful, but a strike to coerce the Government into raising 
the income-tax would be unlawful. Ample play is, however, 
given even for unlawful strikes. Such strikes cannot be 
ipso facto assumed to be invalid; they must be proved to be 
invalid in a Court of Law. Any person, therefore, seeking to 
challenge a general strike or to render any person liable for 
acts committed in its furtherance must establish what the 
object of the strike is and that it is outside the permitted 
purposes. This is certain to raise a controversy that can 
only be settled by evidence. Evidence on both sides there- 
fore must be furnished, and with every anxiety on the part 
of the Court to accelerate a settlement of the dispute no 
person of experience could be found to deny that three or 
four weeks would be the minimum of time within which it 
would be possible for the plaintiff to force the matter to 
decision. Indeed, as the decision must be final in effect, if 
taken in what are called Interlocutory Proceedings, it. might 
even be necessary to cross-examine the witnesses, and the 
decision might be far later extended. During the whole of 
this time a universal strike might be raging which, even 
within the terms of the Bill, would be illegal, but, notwith- 
standing that fact, no person connected with it would be 
deemed to have committed any offence in respect of such 
illegality. In other words, a strike, the primary object of 
which was, in the words of the Act of 1927, designed or calcu- 
lated to coerce the Government either directly or by inflicting 
hardship upon the community, could uninterruptedly pursue 
its course until the time when the dispute could be forced to 
decision without any person at any time being made respon- 
sible for acts done in its furtherance.” (Our italics.) 


The letter, said the writer, was not written to criti- 
cize, but to explain. Criticism was purposely withheld. 


“THE next important provision relates to intimidation, and 
is to be found in Section 3. This provides that it is unlawful 
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for one or more persons to intimidate by attending at 
or near a house where a person resides or works, for the 
purpose of persuading such person to work 
or abstain from working. But the definition of 
intimidation is limited to the meaning that it causes a reason- 
able apprehension of personal injury to any person or to any 
member of his family, or violence or damage to his property. 
This again alters the Act of 1927, where in the definition of 
intimidation ‘ personal’ is not to be found, and omits the 
definition of injury in the earlier Act, where it included 
injury in respect of occupation, employment, or any action- 
able wrong. 

“The difference between the two provisions can be 
easily stated. Physical injury and its threats and material 
wrecking of a man’s home are prohibited under the Bill, but 
the misery that may be inflicted on a man’s wife and his 
children by concerted and continuous insult and abuse is 
made lawful unless done so as to intimidate a person in his 
house or place of work or unless it can be said to lead to a 
breach of the peace, a proviso from the benefit of which 
children would be obviously excluded, and probably most 
women as well.” 


Intimidation 


“THE next provision is the repeal of Clause 4 of the earlier 
Act, which related to the contributions to the political fund 
UF of the trade unions, and exempted any mem- 
Sara ber of such union from being required to make 
such contribution unless he had indicated his 

willingness to contribute to such a fund, and restore the 
provision of the Act of 1913, by which a member was 
exempted from liability to contribute only if he gave notice 
of his objection to make such contribution. This is the 
well-known difference between being assumed to subscribe 
for political purposes unless express objection is made and 
being assumed not so to subscribe unless the willingness to 
subscribe has been expressed in writing. Finally, the new 
Bill seeks to repeal the provisions of Clause 5 of the Act of 
1927, which enabled regulations to be made prohibiting Civil 
servants from being members of an organization of which 
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the primary object was to influence or affect remuneration 
and conditions of employment, unless it was confined to 
persons employed under the Crown, and complied with the 
provisions of regulations made in accordance with the con- 
ditions there set out.” 


** All these provisions,’ says Lord Buckmaster, “‘ seem to 
me to be of the highest importance,” and he adds that his 
statement is made with “no intentional partisan colour.” 
But the very simplicity and brevity with which the Bill is 
explained show the dark design that underlies it. It is to 
be hoped that Lord Buckmaster will use his influence with 
his fellow Liberals to prevent that ancient party from joining 
forces with the Socialists to pass such a piece of legislation 
as this. 


Tue text of the Bill to change our electoral system was 
issued on January 16th. It is believed to be the outcome 
of a bargain made between Liberals and 
Billforthe Dis- Socialists and its sole and avowed object is to 
pr eer take seats away from Conservatives and share 
them up between the other two parties. The 
general effect of the Bill will be to discourage the uneducated 
elector from voting by puzzling him with the intricacies of 
the alternative vote, which enforces a method of counting 
he will not understand, and to disfranchise the business man 
and the intelligentsia, for votes for business premises are to 
be abolished and the Universities are to be disfranchised. 
This last is really rather amusing. The Universities have 
been casting sheep’s eyes at the Socialists ever since their 
advent to power, and everyone has been busy telling us that, 
whatever their other faults may be, Socialists have a great 
respect for brains and for learning, yet here you have the 
Socialists and Liberals combining to disfranchise the seats of 
learning. Henceforward, if the Bill becomes an Act, the 
Master of Balliol will have the same weight in national affairs 
as the illiterate and idle pauper. 
After dealing this blow to the Universities the Bill goes 
on to prohibit the use of motor-cars at elections, except by 
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their owners, who may not even give a lift to members of 
their family unless residing with them. 

The calculation is that there will be a general electoral 
discouragement among business and educated people. The 
Universities are punished for voting Conservative and the 
business man for the same reason. We are going along 
the Russian road, as enjoined by Messrs. MacDonald and 
Snowden, and no doubt they aim at making the existence 
of all who are not Socialists such a burden to them that they 
will clear out and leave the country to the joys of Sovietism 
in all its manifestations. It is hoped that the Bill will be 
fought clause by clause, for its passing would bring about 
inertia in the electorate and a deadlock in Parliament. A 
condition most favourable to the intriguers and wire-pullers 
in all parties and most unfavourable to the country. 


It is curious how little the large mass of electors care about 
these things. The vast and untrained flapper vote and the 

corresponding hobbledehoy vote will probably 
Bs. be untouchable by reason or argument. They 

have no ill intentions, but they have never 
thought about anything in their lives and there is no means 
of arousing their interest in public affairs. That is the 
strength of the Trade Union leaders. They can march men 
to the poll in thousands, men who would otherwise not 
trouble to vote, but who under the compelling influence of 
their few companions who are keen, perform their civic 
duties automatically. The nation is too wide a matter for 
the ordinary uneducated town-dweller to grasp except in 
times of crisis. His horizon is bounded by the end of the 
street—the sole leadership he knows is in shop or factory, 
where the only man of any superiority to himself that he 
sees familiarly is his Trade Union secretary, a talker always. 
How should it be otherwise? And seeing the English 
character, how should he not admire and follow the group 
of men who are his whole intellectual world, and who never 
cease working to mould his views and direct his life? 


AND if we ask why it is that the Trade Unionist leaders 
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work hard and incessantly at creating and holding the men, 
the answer is very simple. They are paid for their work, 

and their pay depends entirely upon their 
ena AaneeTs success in ah si their men ene For not 
only would contented voters mean no agitation and no fuss, 
but actually the dissolution of all the political side of Trades 
Unionism, with all that this means in our public life. If the 
men are not kept restless and discontented, good-bye to the 
plump salaries, for the workmen would quickly realize that 
they were wasting the money they need for themselves on 
keeping a lot of parasites, unless these same parasites kept 
up a ceaseless campaign. Hence the day in and day out 
work which goes on seven days of the week among our 
workmen. The whole scaffolding of Socialism would collapse 
without it, and in the collapse would bury the thousands 
of men who, consciously or unconsciously, exist to stir up 
difficulties between employer and employed, between estab- 
lished laws and revolution. This is the real reason for the 
perpetual insistence of the Unions on collective bargaining— 
once the employers dealt directly with their workmen much 
of the utility of the ‘“‘ men’s leaders” would cease. In the 
old days, collective bargaining was very valuable to the 
men. Now it seems, on the whole, to make more difficulties 
than it smooths away. 


At the time of going to press last month the Federal Sub- 
Committee had issued their first general report. The nine 
weeks Conference ended on January 19th as 
The End of it began in a spate of oratory. If the opening 
the Round s “ BY 
Table chorus revealed a luscious dish of enthusiastic 
ideas, the finale of all its verbosity showed 
that the oven was useless for baking and has only produced 
a last-minute soufflé which is as light as it is tasteless. It 
should be realized that Indians, in their own country, favour 
very highly seasoned provender and consider European food 
highly insipid to the palate, and as their taste in food, so 
their taste in politics. As the Conservative representatives 
confined themselves to half-expressed doubts, which really 
seemed like timid acceptances, we may state that all parties, 
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British and Indian, are now committed to a course of Indian 
ruin, and Imperial disintegration, although collectively the 
Round Table Delegates appear to consider that they can 
have a “ Revolution without Tears.” The tears are in the 
future. In a leading article of January 20th The Times 
says, ““ Nothing would be easier—and nothing really more 
futile—than to riddle the proceedings of the Conference 
with criticism.” If by this is meant that it is futile to criti- 
cize where there is no achievement, many will agree with the 
writer of the article. But the tendencies of the Conference 
are, to all who wish to see India peaceful, very disturbing, 
and the failure of the delegates to come to any decision on 
any matter should not exonerate them from condemnation. 
The Conference appears to have achieved one result. It has 
established that the British people who first conquered and 
then united India, no longer have the right to rule the coun- 
try to which they gave peace and justice for the first time in 
history. We have had the pistol put to our heads in the 
Royal Palace of St. James by men who owe everything to 
the British Raj, many of whom have received honours from 
His Imperial Majesty; but the irony and the tragedy does not 
end there. For the demands put forward in London are not 
really the delegates’ own, but are Congress and water, for 
Congress at present really holds the gun. 

Lord Reading, a former Viceroy, opened the British case 
in reply to Indian demands, and in a speech which the Man- 
chester Guardian, with unconscious wit, said showed “ a fine 
adaptability of mind,” he accepted the whole claim of 
Indian self-government, subject to certain safeguards. From 
the moment that he took this line a complete rot set in 
among the other British Delegates. The speeches by Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Lord Peel, two of the Conservative 
Representatives, revealed that the Conservative Party fears 
both the fact and result of the Indian demands. They fear 
the results of handing over India to the Indians, but they 
fear even more to say “No” out loud. The Socialist atti- 
tude is shown in the summing up of the Prime Minister’s 
closing speech on January 19th. ‘“‘ The Government was 
animated by an ‘ overpowering desire’ to leave Indians to 
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settle their own affairs and by the conception of India as a 
unity.” This desire may very well “overpower” those 
unfortunate Englishmen and those loyal Indians who are 
now trying to uphold Britain in India. 


BEFORE considering the effect of this Round Table Con- 
ference on India we must fully realize the importance of 

the complete deadlock between Hindus and 
amg and Moslems. The Conference was dominated 

throughout by two big issues which are 
really inseparable—the power of the Federal Executive and 
the problem of the Hindu-Moslem electorates (to say nothing 
of other minorities). Actually, the Conference has split up 
the two issues. While they bave agreed that the Indian 
Executive will be responsible to the Legislature, the whole 
question of minorities, of which the Moslem is by far the 
most important, is relegated to the vague working of “ in- 
cluding the provisions in the constitution of adequate safe- 
guards for the Mussulmans, Depressed Classes, Sikhs, and all 
other important minorities.”” While the first issue is as good 
as pledged, the second is left completely in the air. British 
statesmanship was apparently so lacking that we were not 
even able to so much as suggest any form of compromise 
between Hindus and Moslems; our representatives stood 
aside watching the contest with an air of worried pre- 
occupation. Both Moslems and Hindus made overtures, 
but neither side dare accept the other’s offers for fear of 
savage punishment from fellow-religionists in India. Thanks 
to our inaction the Indians of both religions will say that 
“It was the fault of the British that we could reach no 
satisfactory settlement. They stood aside, hoping that the 
Conference would wreck itself on our disagreements.” Had 
we told them all that we should settle the matter in our own 
way, this would have been understood by them—but instead 
of being good Englishmen, our politicians have been trying 
to be Asiatics. They have played the Oriental game of 
standing aside while other parties exterminate each other, 
but they utterly lack the Oriental determination to win, 
somehow, anyhow, which is a feature of Eastern politics. 
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Let us be under no illusions. The Indian will beat us at 
his own game before we start. We won India by being 
good white men, and we are losing it by being indifferent 
brown ones. 


Wuat will the British Indian Delegates take back to their 
rampant Congress compatriots? Only some wordy promises 
, that look as if we meant to give India to the 
ioe Deore Indians because we daren’t do anything else. 
Safeguards? Certainly, but that is purely to 
save our face to our own people. If we use them, and the 
Congress will give us every cause to do so, they will say we 
have gone back on our words, and fling in our faces that 
fatal paragraph in the Declaration, ‘‘ It will be the primary 
concern of His Majesty’s Government to see that the re- 
served powers are so framed and exercised as not to prejudice 
the advance of India through the new Constitution for her own 
government.” For assuredly the new legislature will be 
Congress. 

The only thing the Indian Delegates will bring back is 
what they have both heard and seen in London at first hand. 
They have learned that however long you talk the English 
will never say “Shut up!” They will report to Congress 
that there is no Raj, that England is in a distressful state, 
that she has lost the art of governing and even of managing 
her own affairs. Congress will use that information remorse- 
lessly and at the expense of their informers. Even the Man- 
chester Guardian, who is as anxious as it always has been to 
give away British interests, has made illuminating remarks 
about Young India: 


“No gesture which the British Government could make 
and no constitutional scheme which this Conference could 
agree upon would have the slightest chance of being wel- 
comed by Young India. Both the Gandhi-ites and the 
physical-force men are not at present interested in consti- 
tutional questions. They are confident in their powers and 
they have persuaded themselves that India’s self-respect 
requires that the British Parliament should come barefoot 
to Canossa or Yeroda and there offer the services of the 
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British Army by way of doing homage to Mr, Gandhi’s soul 


purity. 

** As to the representatives of India at the Conference, in 
the opinion of the Gandhi-ite, ‘they are not Indians at all, 
only old Johukums.’ Unfortunately we cannot afford to 
disregard the Gandhi-ite as an idle dreamer. He is a dreamer 
indeed, but neither he nor his dreams are idle.”’ 


Events in India during the past month show that Congress 
is far from resting in hopeful anticipation of what the 

; Morning Post has wittily called ‘‘ Squaring 
in India the Round Table.” On December 22nd the 
Viceroy addressed the European Association in Calcutta, 
many of whom still are tactless enough to believe in a 
robust policy. His Excellency completely gave the show 
away by saying he had been working hand in hand with 
the Government: ‘‘On no single occasion has there been 
any difference of opinion between any of the parties on 
any point.” In this statement the true significance of the 
overtures to Ghandi begin to be seen. Then he went on to 
deliver a reproof to all who would be brutal enough to 
interfere with the poor Indian, even if he does break the 
law. We must keep to the Irwin policy, which is ‘ India 
solving her own internal difficulties and Great Britain 
freely extending its trust to the Indian rulers, statesmen, 
and people.” On the next day an attempt was made to 
assassinate Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Governor of the 
Punjab, while inside the Senate Hall of Lahore University. 
Sir Geoffrey was luckily only slightly wounded, but one 
constable died of wounds and another constable and a lady 
doctor were wounded. 


WE do not suggest that this was the result of the Viceroy’s 
speech, but it does appear that the unfortunate words of 
7 a man who was originally sent out to rule 
oe, India appear to encourage disorder by the 
sense they give of his weakness. If Lord 

Irwin is as beloved as some henchmen of his tell us, why are 
the Indian police worn out in their efforts to guard him? 
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An effort was made to bomb the train that conveyed him 
from Calcutta. This, fortunately, like other attempts on his 
life, failed, as in spite of all their practice Indians are not 
yet good at bringing off assassinations when the intended 
victim is guarded. When they are not, the assassin wins. 
On January 12th a brutal murder was perpetrated on Mrs. 
Curtis, wife of Captain Curtis, I.A.8.C., by a Congress 
Sikh, who slaughtered her and attacked her children when 
they were alone and defenceless in a bungalow at Lahore. 
It should be said that her bearer made a gallant effort to 
save her life. 

Within four days of Lord Irwin’s pacific speech the 
Press Ordinance, which had been withdrawn in October, 
had to be renewed, and also an Ordinance about the non- 
payment of taxes had to be introduced. Since then there 
have been a series of very heavy riots in Bombay and 
district as a result of four executions of offenders in the 
Sholapur riots. The returning Delegates look like having 
a bad reception in Bombay, and even in the Viceroy’s 
opening address to the new Legislative Assembly on 
January 12th there was a fatherly reproof tinged with 
surprise. These renewed troubles have caused even the 
Prime Minister to refuse the appeal that there should be 
a general amnesty for all political prisoners in commemora- 
tion of the close of the Round Table Conference, but it is 
believed that Gandhi will be released. 

It is a significant fact that the American Press, always 
unfriendly to the British Empire, have followed the delibera- 
tions of the Indian Conference with delighted glee. 

Lord Irwin leaves India in April, and his friends will 
be thankful when he is safely out of the country. He 
leaves a fearful heritage to his successor. Taking over, as 
he did, at a time of great unrest and difficulty, he has 
proved quite unequal to the great burdens of his office. 
He has shown neither knowledge of the Indian character 
nor foresight as to the course of events. His has been a 
pathetic figure, helpless in the storms he has assisted to 
raise and the passions he has so greatly inflamed by a policy 
of perpetual surrender. 
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Early last month Burma was given her heart’s desire, 
namely, a promise of separation from India... This did not 
bring peace, for at the end of December a very serious 
rebellion broke out, which had been long and carefully 
organized by a hitherto unknown man called ‘“‘ The Golden 
Crow.” It was quickly suppressed, but there was an ugly 
situation for a time, and Mr. Fields-Clarke of the Indian 
Forest Engineering Department was murdered in a dak- 
bungalow while on tour. 


On January 10th the League of Nations issued a report on 
Liberia which aroused widespread indignation. The con- 

dition of the people is deplorable. Slavery 
Shey in its worst forms flourishes openly. The 
Government uses forced labour and labourers 
are removed from their homes in gangs. The testimony of 
native chiefs reveals atrocities of the usual kind performed by 
Government officials and by Government agents—women 
are savagely ill-used. In one instance a white man, a mis- 
sionary, was locked up and held to ransom by officials. The 
missionary died as the result, it is said, of ill-treatment. 
Domestic slavery is not, however, encouraged. The enslave- 
ment and ill-treatment is by the Government and_ its 
official representatives, thus bearing a striking resemblance 
to the Russian conditions. The report states that whole 
towns are reduced to desolation by the process of taking off 
the men in droves and by using the women “as pawns to 
attract male labour.” The story is a shocking one, and in 
any other age but this would have brought English opinion 
to white heat. But slavery and atrocities either Red or 
Black seem now no longer to move us. Perhaps we were so 
fed up with the horrors committed by the Germans during 
the war that we have not yet returned to normal minds, but 
when the Midlothian campaign is recalled, it will be seen 
that we have ceased to care as we used for freedom and 
order. 


THE awkward thing about this Liberian business is that the 
horrors being committed are in an African Republic, “ self- 
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determined ” and all that, where negroes govern negroes, 
according to all the proper formulas. The executive power 

LS. ei is vested in a President, elected for four 
Liberia years. There is a senate elected for six years 
and a house of assembly elected for four years. There 
is no regular army, although there is a frontier force under 
American officers. The population is (about) two millions. 
On paper, a paradise, and as democratic as makes no matter. 
No bloody-minded Europeans to bring rapine and disorder, 
only a few pure-souled Americans, all republicans and bow- 
ing to no effete monarch. The Liberian Republic was, in 
fact, founded by the American Colonization Society in 1820 
and has been independent since 1847. We see the result. 
And perhaps we may learn something from it, something 
which will make us proud of the work of Englishmen who 
govern huge tracts of Africa, bringing peace and freedom, 
prosperity and order to races who have never known any of 
these blessings before. Perhaps, too, it may make us pause 
before we hand over other races to ‘‘ democratic”? condi- 
tions which would infallibly land them in the same pass as 
the unfortunate Liberians are now in. It is not known 
what the League of Nations will do about it. It is some- 
thing to have exposed the appalling conditions of Liberia, 
but it is not enough to expose. Reform can only be expected 
if some Great Power takes over the misgoverned Republic. 
Will the Great Powers ask one of their number to undertake 
the task of bringing good government to the unhappy sub- 
jects of Liberia? Otherwise serious disorder and bloodshed 
are feared to be inevitable. 


THE League of Nations has rightly denounced the gross and 
savage misgovernment of Liberia, but there is in Europe a 
R country where not two millions but 138 mil- 
all ory lions of human beings are enslaved. In the 
Soviet Republic of Russia a fiercer tyranny 
exists than any ever previously known in the world over so 
wide an area. There is no question about the facts. They 
are known. The corn that came in to ruin our farmers, the 
timber that comes in daily to undersell Canada and Sweden 
and other non-slave-owning countries is produced by serfs 
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worse treated than those in Liberia. There are points in 
common between the two slaveries. They are both the 
direct action of the Governments of the two countries and 
both these Governments are Republics. The chief point of 
interest to the English is that our present Ministers are so 
completely under the thumb of the Russian Government 
that they dare not ask a question, or even enforce the British 
rule which keeps prison-made goods out of the British Isles. 
Last month we printed Sir E. Hilton Young’s letter to the 
Prime Minister—who replied on January 20th begging the 
question. 

On December 29th Commander Carlyon Bellairs wrote to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to suggest that the prison labour of 
the Soviet Republics could be inquired into by “ our agent ” 
in Finland before “‘ 600,000 standards of pit-props and some 
600,000 doors to be sent here in 1931 are landed in this 
country.” Commander Bellairs received an answer from 
Mr. MacDonald’s secretary (Rosenberg by name), stating 
that this was a matter for the Customs. He therefore wrote 
again. Mr. MacDonald answered, on January 2nd. 


AFTER saying that departmental questions are sent on to 
departments, he said: 


Mr.Ramsay 4, “In your first letter I see you suggest 
MacDonald’s at an agent of yours should be employed 
Answer by the Government to make inquiries. Quite 
obviously, if the Government is to make 
inquiries, it must do it by its own agent; but surely your 
responsibility is a very simple one. You say you have an 
agent there. In accordance with the provisions of the 
Prison Goods Act the Government has no authority to make 
inquiries; in fact, the directions are to the contrary effect. 
What it is directed to do is to examine any charges that are 
made with details and specific information. If you, with 
your agent on the spot—because quite obviously he will 
investigate for you in the same way as he would for the 
Government—will lay before the Customs specific informa- 
tion sufficient to enable the Customs to take action under the 
Prison Goods Act, undoubtedly such action will be taken. 


fre D> 
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“Tt is absolutely impossible for me to make myself respon- 
sible for every piece of departmental work sent to me by 
Members of the House of Commons or by others, but I have 
listened again and again to questions being put to the Chan- 
cellor and to his answers. Complainants have been chal- 
lenged repeatedly to lay the evidence upon which they base 
their questions before the Commissioners of Customs. In 
no case have they produced evidence which would enable 
action to be taken under the Prison Goods Act that would 
be sustainable if challenged in a Court of law. The request 
is still open and, unless something is done by you and the 
other accusers, it is not the indifference of the Government, 
but your desire to make charges without adequate evidence, 
in order to start a political stunt for no higher motive than 
that you should cross the floor of the House of Commons.” 


Now, it is a well-known fact that a certain domestic 
animal can not be expected to emit any sound but a grunt, 
but on this occasion Mr. MacDonald, in not restraining his 
natural style, made a serious blunder. The rules of the 
Parliamentary game do not permit of these manners as 
between Members of Parliament. Commander Bellairs 
returned to the charge without effect. It is not probable 
that the Prime Minister really mistook Commander Bellairs’s 
phrase “‘ our agent.”” He must have known that the Govern- 
ment agent was referred to. The Times has received many 
letters of importance bearing on the question of Russian 
slavery. Notably one from Professor B. J. Wilden-Hart, 
on December 28th, in which he passed on the evidence of 
the chief officer of one of the ships which go to Russia to 
fetch the timber. 


It ran as follows: 


“I have just completed a second voyage to Northern 

Russia, in both cases returning with a huge 

A Ship’s cargo of pit-props. Garston, Hull, West 

Hartlepool, London, and other ports are 

choked up with ships discharging, and still 
they do and will come. 


Officer’s 


Evidence 
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““T left Archangel about a month ago, and there were 
then 110 vessels in port, all loading. There were berths for 
nine vessels at the wharf we loaded at, and there were 
40,000 convicts allotted to that section alone. They worked 
12-hour shifts, and marched up and down in batches of 200 
and 300 like soldiers, all in a state of extreme destitution. 

“These men are certainly not convicts as civilized people 
understand the word, nor are they of convict type. They 
are slaves pure and simple, and, as with slaves, 95 per cent. 
do not even know why they are there. To see them hungrily 
watching our men going along the decks at meal-times with 
their steaming soup, roast beef, vegetables, and duff would 
make a stone heart bleed. We seamen often wondered what 
our own Government was doing to allow profits to be made 
out of such abject misery, or why our so-called union leaders 
allowed decent men to handle goods produced by such means. 

““ Tf you could once see just one man hungrily disposing 
of a raw pickled herring and a chunk of black, filthy bread 
you would hate the sight of anything produced in Russia for 
ever. It is a wicked, shameful, and disgusting trade, and 
should be ruthlessly stamped out, as was the slave trade in 
days gone by.” 


THE sequel to this publication is interesting. Professor 
Wilden-Hart has received a threatening letter, signed “ TEK- 


TRA BEROLSKY,” saying that 


Th 6é 
iia We, as part of the great movement of 


Threatened the Russian revolution, warn you that if one 

more notice should appear in any paper, 
British or foreign, we shall take steps for your removal, 
which will mean your death.” 


The time fixed for the assassination is on or after February 
8th. The Professor has handed the letter to the police. In 
a statement to the Press he said that he had been shot at 
three times already. 


‘“* Kighteen months ago I was living at Ryecotes, a large 
house at Dulwich. One night while I was at dinner a shot 
came through a window above my head. Another night a 
shot was fired through a window at the other end of the 
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dinner-table. Nothing more happened for ten days, but the 
very night the police ceased to watch the house they had 
another pot at me as I was returning home with my wife 
from the theatre.” 


It is the intimate knowledge he has of Russia and his 
power of exposing the state of the Russian people that make 
him a source of danger to the propagandists of Sovietism in 
this country. He was doing military intelligence work in 
Russia and Poland during the war and has been to Russia 
many times since 1918. On one occasion he experienced 
great difficulty in getting away, and had to do so by leaving 
the train he was in and making for a part of the frontier he 
knew to be unguarded. 


THERE has been some talk about the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society making an inquiry into the 
® conditions of the Russian timber workers in 
 Sogai the Ports. Sir Alan Pim is spoken of as 
Chairman of such a committee of investiga- 
tion, and it is said that the evidence of Russian slavery is 
so strong that the Anti-Slavery Society will be impelled to 
examine the matter further. Seaports will be visited and 
seamen interviewed as to what their knowledge of the con- 
ditions of Russian lumber camps is. If we have not a 
Government which can take action, it is as well that a private 
body should enter the list. 


But is it not a terrible and a humiliating thing that our 
country, which led the world in its love for freedom, should 
nee now be in the hands of Ministers whose one 
ee thought is to “follow Russia,” as Messrs. 
MacDonald, Snowden, and Lansbury have 

publicly declared is their desire (the Leeds Manifesto, 1917), 
and which they have never recanted? In fact, the first act 
of these men, both times they took office, was to renew 
relations with the Priest and King murderers and the slave- 
drivers of Russia. No one has ever been able to understand 
why they have to do what the Russian Government tells 
them, although in the case of Mr. Lansbury there is a sordid 
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explanation in the ‘‘ Chinese Bonds ” which were handed to 
the Daily Herald (telegram from Litvinoff to Tchicherin, 
July 22, 1920. See Potted Biographies, Boswell Printing Co., 
Ltd., page 54). Mr. Lansbury was at that time responsible 
for the Herald. No one knows what sort of acknowledgment 
was made for this help received, or what Mr. Lansbury, who 
has always been a revolutionary, pledged himself to. He 
stands rather apart from Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 
in that we KNOW something of his relations with the Rus- 
sians, owing to the publication of the Litvinoff and Tchicherin 
correspondence. About the others we are in the dark. 


Tue unthinking have been impressed by the fact that Mrs, 
Snowden went to Russia, was not able to see the virtues of 
the régime, and said so on her return. Her 
The Saewdens Hee tell a sensational story of how she 
defied the Bolshevic rulers at a public meeting in Russia 
where she is said to have spoken against the system. They 
allege that she, and the party with her, ran great risks owing 
to this courageous act and that they had some difficulty in 
getting home in consequence. This is a curious story, one 
repeated in the non-Socialist circles that Mrs. Snowden has 
succeeded, by dint of social efforts, in entering. It may be 
true. But if it is true, how do we account for Mr. Snowden, 
who is a rabid “follower of Russia”? Is it possible that 
this shrewd couple have deliberately taken opposite sides on 
the most burning question of the day, in order to turn up 
trumps, whatever happens? This is a device not unknown 
in history when feelings are running high and confiscation 
is in the air. There were many instances of it during the 
Rebellion in the reign of Charles I, and to come to modern 
times the McCarthys may be cited, for the father opposed 
and the son supported Parnell at the time of the O’Shea 
scandal. In those days the men of the family took opposite 
sides and the husbands and wives stuck together; it is new 
that husbands and wives should thus separate. 
There is some evidence of the Snowdens’ real agreement 
in the fact that in 1918, at the Meeting of the General Council 
of the U.D.C., Mrs. Snowden spoke in admiration of Trotsky’s 
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work. She, of course, coupled this with criticisms of her 
own country. We therefore commend to our readers the 
suggestion that the divergent Russian views of the Snowdens 
is probably a put-up job, and designed for security in view 
of the Social Revolution they are engaged in promoting. 


THe New Year Honours list has not very much to attract 
attention. But one honour was granted which caused great 
indignation. We refer to that conferred upon 


Honour Mr. Norman Angell, who was given a Knight- 
where Honour 
is Due hood. 


Mr. Angell is a pacifist. Before the war 
he wrote a book called The Great Illusion, which our con- 
temporary, The Tablet, states was distributed broadcast and 
free to Ministers of religion and schoolmasters. Mr. Angell’s 
object in writing a book which endeavoured to emasculate 
the thoughts of his fellow countrymen on patriotism has 
never been clear. It could only have assisted the enemies 
of his country. That an order of chivalry, a Knighthood, 
should be conferred upon an individual of Mr. Angell’s record 
is an insult to all other holders of those prized titles. During 
the war Mr. Angell joined with Mr. (now Lord) Ponsonby, 
Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald, C. Trevelyan, and E. D. Morel, in 
forming the Union of Democratic Control (September 1914). 
The objects of this society were “‘ to open direct and deliberate 
negotiations with democratic parties and influences on the 
Continent’ and to prevent humiliation of the defeated 
nations (Potted Biographies). During the war his efforts 
continued on these lines. He is pro-Soviet. The Morning 
Post in 1922 endeavoured to find out his nationality ; his 
name appears to be Lane, and at one time he seems to have 
claimed American citizenship, though he was born in Brad- 
ford. Needless to say that although of military age—he was 
born in 1874—he did not serve his country in the war. 
He is, of course, a Socialist and also an M.P. We join with 
The Tablet in the spirited protest made by that paper against 
such a man being honoured. 


AN extraordinarily interesting book was published last month, 
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The Personal Papers of Lord Rendel, and if it is referred to 
in these Episodes, instead of in that portion of the Review 

,. properly devoted to literature, it is because 
eo $ its interest is almost entirely political. Lord 
Rendel took copious notes of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sayings and, as Mr. Gladstone’s political memory went back 
to the early days of Queen Victoria, and as he had always 
been in the midst of great affairs, his description of men 
and things is of inestimable value. The book is admirably 
arranged and there is not a dull line in it. 

Readers of this Review know that we have, almost ad 
nauseam, advocated a reduction in Ministerial salaries from 
their present very high rate. It is therefore interesting to 
know that Mr. Gladstone had been in favour of this change. 
On January 14, 1895, Mr. Gladstone (he had then been 
retired nearly a year) spoke to Lord Rendel about official 
salaries in general. 


‘As to political salaries he thought that most of the 
Offices could be filled without salary at all. But he did not 
suggest the abolition of salaries. He said, however, that 
he had seriously raised of late the question of the higher 
salaries. ‘Those of the President of the Board of Trade and 
Local Government Board ought certainly to be raised, but 
he considered that the £5,000-a-year salaries might well be 
cut down. However, on consulting Rosebery,* he found 
that the proposition for any change or redistribution would 
meet with personal objection in the Cabinet, and so he 
dropped the proposal. Rosebery and he had two differences, 
for when Mr. Gladstone suggested curtailing the Foreign 
Office salary, Rosebery objected that to that Office attached 
the great expense of the Birthday Reception, and on Rose- 
bery suggesting that the First Lord’s (of the Treasury) 
salary should be raised, Mr. Gladstone objected.” 


In parenthesis it may here be pointed out that nowadays 
all official entertaining is paid for out of the taxes and is not 
a charge on salaries. Lord Rendel’s notes that day conclude 
thus: 

* Then Foreign Minister. 
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“Upon this subject of salaries, Mr. G. remarked that 
modern ideas of progress were too vast and vague for the 
old-fashioned economy by which a scrupulous 
and minutely conscientious administration of 
public expenditure had been in a large degree 
maintained. Democracy was going to prove a very costly 
mistress. Mr. G. returns now and again to the same general 
observation, ‘ you younger men have an anxious fifty years 
before you. I am well content on the whole with my half- 
century.’ ”’ 


Mr. Gladstone 
on Economy 


Mr. Gladstone’s character as shown in Morley’s Life and 
again in this book was not an attractive one. ‘‘ You think 
he loves you,” said one friend of his to another; “ he would 
follow you to your grave with perfect equanimity.” But 
although he appears to us as unloving and set only on his 
public life, his times were so interesting and he himself played 
so prominent a part in them that his views of political persons 
and events are full of interest. 


“The Book of Life to him contained a thousand pages, 
and he perforce turned the pages rapidly. He had no time 
to ‘potter,’ as he would say. He was above all an econo- 
mist, scrupulous in the expenditure of days and hours, and 
even of emotion, as of mere money.” (Our italics.) 


This is Lord Rendel’s judgment and summing-up. We shall 
not easily find a better one of his nature, nor than this 
statement about his talk. ‘“‘ He was a delightful talker. 
But he did not talk to people; he talked before people. He 
did not talk for his hearers’ sake; he talked for his own.” 
That is not everyone’s ideal of a “ delightful’ talker, but it 
certainly describes Mr. Gladstone, who brooked no inter- 
ruption in his flow. 


A Papa Encyclical was published on December 31st, and 
full excerpts from this document were printed in The Times 
on January 9th. It is an extraordinarily 
interesting document as revealing the Italo- 
Roman mind of which the Roman Catholic 
Church is largely the creation. In reading it we realize the 
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gulf which lies between the English and the Roman Churches 
—as great a gulf as between Facism and Parliamentary 
Governments. The main subject is one of absorbing interest 
to men and women of all countries, namely, marriage, with 
its physical relationships and their consequences. It is very 
vigorous in language, and dots every i and crosses every t, 
leaving no doubt in the mind of the reader as to the orders 
the Pope is giving to those who acknowledge his sway. 
Besides marriage the Encyclical deals with Birth Control, 
Divorce, contraception, procuring of abortion, sterilizing of 
the unfit, and the social questions ensuing. The Pope’s 
answer to all questioning is that once people are married they 
must at all costs live together, the woman bearing whatever 
children may come, without hope of relief even if her life be 
in question. 


‘“* ANY use whatsoever of matrimony exercised in such way 
that the act is deliberately frustrated in its natural power 
to generate life is an offence against the law 
of God and nature, and those who indulge in 
such are branded with the guilt of a grave sin.” 


Circumstances such as health or economic conditions are— 
says the Encyclical—insufficient excuse for the use of con- 
traceptions. And later on: 

‘“The burden of children leads some people to frustrate 
the marriage act. Such action is shameful and intrinsically 
vicious. While the Church sympathizes with those people 
who in extreme want experience the greatest difficulty in 
rearing their children, care must be taken lest a more 
calamitous error should befall them. As for the taking of 
the life of the offspring hidden in the mother’s womb, which 
it was sought to justify on various grounds, nothing, not 
even the mother’s health, could justify the ‘ direct murder 
of the innocent.’ ”’ 


So that, in future, good Roman Catholics must see their 
wives die, if the latter are physically unable to bear children. 


Marriage 


‘“THE Pope repeats the doctrine of the indissolubility of 
wedlock. Although this doctrine had been tempered and 
relaxed by Moses, who permitted ‘that a bill of divorce 
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might be given in certain circumstances,’ nevertheless Christ, 
‘by virtue of His supreme legislative power, recalled this 
concession of greater liberty and restored the 
primeval law in its integrity.’ This indis- 
solubility of marriage is, the Pope states, a great bulwark to 
human society, since a guarantee is thereby provided to both 
spouses, and also to their offspring. In this way a great 
benefit is also conferred upon the nation.” 


Divorce 


We seem, however, to remember recent “‘ annulments”’ of 
marriages which attracted a good deal of attention and not 
much credit to any party concerned. The sterilizing of the 
unfit is also condemned. In our History books are certain 
stories of the Sistine Chapel Choir and the way in which, in 
former times, the treble voices were preserved. Are these 
stories without foundation? If so, they should be contradicted 
authoritatively. For a Religion which would sterilize to 
maintain a treble voice and not sterilize to prevent imbeciles 
being multiplied would be in an awkward position. The 
effect left on our mind after reading the Encyclical is one of 
thankfulness for the more open spirit of Lambeth, and for 
the greater respect for human thought and freedom shown 
in the document issued from there last year. We criticize 
our National Church and lament the caution of our Bishops, 
but when we see the workings of the Roman Church and 
realize the claims made by the Pope, we can only thankfully 
murmur, with due gratitude to the Reformation, ‘ The 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this Realm.” 


LoRD CLARENDON, who is taking up the post of Governor- 
General in South Africa, left England on January 9th, and 

is arriving at Cape Town as we go to press. 
—_ He is sure to command the respect and liking 

of all who come in personal contact with him. 
Whether he can, as the nominee of General Hertzog, do 
anything to restore the confidence of the British remains 
to be seen. His tenure of office will be judged by the degree 
of success he achieves in this direction. He goes to a trun- 
cated post, for the High Commissioner’s work has been 
taken from the Governor-General and a separate appoint- 
ment has been made. The High Commissioner has charge 
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of the Protectorate and, as such, is the direct ruler of the 
natives, who have always greatly valued the touch thus 
kept with the King’s representative. The new arrangement 
is that Sir John Stanley, the present High Commissioner, 
will be responsible for this work, and he will, apparently, 
have nothing to do with the Governor-General. The 
excuse given for this change, which is very much resented 
in South Africa, is that General Hertzog means to appoint 
a Boer Governor-General when Lord Clarendon’s time is 
up, and that it is quite impossible to leave natives to the 
tender mercies of Boers. 


THE answer to this project of General Hertzog’s, should it 
ever materialize, is the direct veto of H.M. the King, which 
should have been used to save his loyal 
= Australian subjects from their present un- 
Report Again Wanted Governor-General. But the ghastly 
Balfour Report (Imperial Conference, 1926) 
left His Majesty without advisers at home on Dominion 
matters, thus placing him in an intolerable position. 
South Africans were by no means reassured by the order 
issued on January 19th that the new Governor-General 
would fly a ‘‘ personal Flag, symbolic of his position.” They 
ask if this means that the Union Jack is to be hauled 
down from Government House, one of the very few buildings 
where it still flies in South Africa? 


CONDITIONS grow worse; manufacturers and farmers are 
alike ruined, while the state of operatives and labourers 
may be gathered from the following questions 


Le State of +, ‘the Minister of Labour, Miss Bondfield, 
rade 
and her answer, January 22nd: 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


‘““Mr. O. Lewis (Colchester, U.) asked the Minister of 
Labour what was the total increase in the number of unem- 
ployed persons since the present Government assumed office. 

“Miss BONDFIELD (Wallsend).—The increase is : 


1,523,376.” 
Miss Bondfield then informed Sir Kingsley Wood that: 
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“on January 17, 1931, the indebtedness of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund was £62,980,000, and the unexhausted amount of 
authorized borrowing was £7,020,000. Jf the present rate 
of unemployment were to continue it was estimated that this 
balance would be exhausted during the first week in March.” 


So that, when we next go to press, at the end of February, 
the country will be facing another new, huge, dole debt. 

Our present Socialist Ministers claimed, before they took 
office, to be able to cure unemployment and to bring peace to 
industry. We see, from the above, how they have fulfilled 
their first undertaking. Miss Bondfield’s answer to Mr. L. 
Smith, Unionist Member for the Hallam division of Sheffield, 
showed that the second pledge has been as worthless as the 
first: 

LOST WORKING DAYS 


‘Miss Bondfield said the approximate number of work- 
ing days lost in trade disputes in 1930 was 4,400,000. The 
corresponding figure for 1929 was 8,300,000.” 


These two sets of figures cover the Socialist tenure of office. 

Comment is needless on such figures as the above. 
The Government have not only not solved unemployment, 
but they have done everything in their power to increase it 
by discouraging trade in every way. It should never be 
forgotten that many of them are professed revolutionaries 
and that the best receipt for making people revolt is to make 
them idle and hopeless. 


ANOTHER tragic stoppage in work has started. This time in 
Lancashire, in the cotton trade. The dispute between the 

owners and operatives turns on the number 
eer of looms per operator which the Unions will 

allow. It is the old story of the quarrel 
between the man and the machine, and no one who goes 
round a well-equipped modern factory with its efficient man- 
saving machinery and who sees the human beings merely 
“ feeding ’” the machines, which do all the interesting part 
of the work, can fail to understand and to sympathize with 
the operatives’ revolt against machinery, more machinery, 
and nothing but machinery. In the lecture given by Lord 
Milner nearly fifty years ago and printed for the first time 
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in the pages of this Review this month, we see how the intro- 
duction of machinery, begun 150 years ago, affected our 
national life and what harm it did to our people, along with 
the general prosperity it also brought. These lectures were 
given in the hey-day of Manchester’s prosperity and the 
terms in which the cotton industry is spoken of reveal to us 
the changes which have come and have undermined what 
was once a source of vast wealth and prosperity to a whole 
province. In those days (1882) the Manchester School 
flourished and Free Trade was almost a religion. It was 
something like blasphemy to question the matter at all. 
Now how different is the tale. The cotton industry is in a 
desperate state, partly owing to Free Trade, the consequent 
loss of the home market, and the lack of an adequate pre- 
ferential system, but also owing to the terrible mistakes made, 
since the war, in our financial policy. The return of England 
to the Gold Standard set a fashion followed by most other 
countries, and it ruined the countries whose savings were in 
silver. India and China, once Manchester’s customers, can 
now no longer afford to buy on a gold basis. 

It is true that Manchester was for years devoted to Free 
Trade, because that policy suited cotton. Now the British 
cotton industry is struggling for life and—as Mr. Baldwin 
recently said in a speech there—‘“ There are no Free Traders 
being born in Manchester to-day.” 


More looms per man has, as we have said, an ominous sound 
to the cotton operatives, but they are not well advised by 
their leaders to resist the change. With the 
modern safeguards in factory legislation and 
hours of work they do not run the risks their grandfathers 
ran. But more looms per man will not alone solve the 
troubles caused by lost markets, and until we make up our 
minds to keep our home markets for our home producers 
and get the Dominion and Colonial markets that are only 
waiting for us to take them, no amount of looms per man 
can save the cotton industry from destruction. 

It is not only the cotton operative who is suffering when 
works close or go on short time, the repercussion is tre- 
mendous and permeates all ‘classes. Read what Mr. L. G. 


More Looms 
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Larmuth, Chairman of the National Businessman’s Associa- 
tion, said on January 15th to the Manchester Rotary Club 
about the plight of the middle classes in England: 


“In Manchester alone [he said] there were nearly 10,000 
of this class of worker unemployed and without relief; about 
1,000 of them were literally starving. There was no ‘ dole’ 
for them, and all they could do was to go to the workhouse 
when they were absolutely desperate. No attention seemed 
to be paid by anybody to the thousands of these men who 
would suffer through the cotton dispute, and their future was 
gloomy indeed. He could not find a word to describe their 
mental misery. They walked about the streets apparently 
well dressed, but they were almost starving.” (Our italics.) 


The Manchester Guardian, from whose columns we take this 
extract, has for fifty years supported, and still apparently 
supports, the fiscal policy which has so largely contributed to 
the ruin of so many of Manchester’s most valuable citizens. 


THE death of Marshal Joffre occurred on January 4th at a 
nursing home in Paris. He died on his birthday, aged 79. 

General Spears’s admirable account of him 
i will be found on another page. The impress 

of the Marshal’s character lay on all that he 
did and on all that he said. He had a true sense of values 
and he never yielded to the admirers who surround all men 
in high positions. Two stories about him will serve to 
illustrate this quality. The first is this. During the dead- 
lock between the rival Armies in 1915, when the trench-war 
of attrition seemed eternalized, an enthusiastic member of 
the French General’s staff cried out that nothing could be 
better than this policy, that Napoleon himself would not 
have done otherwise. General Joffre answered, “I am not 
of your opinion, I think that Napoleon would have found out 
what to do” (aurait trouvé autre chose). Another story, less 
well known, is told of him at the time when in 1916 the 
Governments of the Allies were getting doubtful about this 
same policy of attrition, and in general very critical of Joffre. 
There was a dinner party on some occasion at this time 
when many eminent Frenchmen were gathered together. 
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Joffre was present; he was a hearty eater and ploughed 
steadily through the courses. Poincaré, then President of 
the Republic, was also there; he is very frugal and dislikes 
long meals. He got impatient with the scale of General 
Joffre’s appetite and called down the table to him, “‘ General, 
General.” Joffre looked up. Poincaré went on in a 
** pointed ”’ voice, “‘ I call your attention to the fact that you 
said the war would be over in 1916.” Joffre went on 
eating, but said, “‘ Did I say that?” ‘“‘ Yes,” answered the 
exasperated Poincaré, “ you did.” Joffre helped himself to 
another plateful of food. ‘‘ Eh bien, Monsieur le President, 
si j’ai dit cela, je me suis trompé,” and he finished his 
enormous meal without being in the least disturbed by the 
incident, or the publicity of the attack upon him. This 
stout quality stood him in good stead all his career and 
accounted for the universal respect in which he was held by 
all who came in contact with him. He bore good and evil 
fortune with an equal mind and could mix with superiors 
and inferiors without envy or contempt. His death leaves 
a gap, and though he died full of years and honours, those 
who knew him and his work feel that the perspective is 
altered and that a giant of the forest is gone. He was 
accorded a national funeral and his body rested at the 
Invalides before being taken to the final resting-place at 
Louveciennes. | 


THERE has been much recent newspaper discussion of our 
debt to America and the arrangements made for paying 

it. Briefly the facts are these. During 
aga the war Great Britain borrowed £850 
~ ee million from the United States. The money 

was spent for allied war purposes in 
America. When contracted, the debt was repayable on 
demand in gold dollars. The interest was to be 5 per cent. 
We paid interest at this rate in cash until 1919, when we 
suspended payments until 1922. The deferred unpaid 
interest during these three and a half years amounted to 
£107 million, making our total debt £957 million. In the 
meantime the Americans had passed a law saying that the 
debt must be repaid by 1947 and we were invited by the 
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U.S.A. Government to convert our debt on these terms, 
the interest proposed being 4} per cent. 

The ill-conceived Balfour note was then issued. It 
embroiled us with the U.S.A. and our European debtors—the 
“ethical” side being calculated to irritate everybody. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Lloyd George had kept up a wrangle with 
France since the peace, which prevented the two nations from 
showing a united front to America on the debt question. We 
also lost caste in America during the Washington Conference. 
At this point the Coalition Government was overthrown, and 
it fell to Mr. Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Bonar Law Ministry, to go to America to settle the terms of 
the debt. Mr. Baldwin was accompanied by Mr. Montagu 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, whose advice 
on other matters of finance has proved to be so unfortunate. 
But with regard to the American settlement we did not do 
so badly. The interest was reduced from 4} to 3 per cent. 
for the first ten years and to 3} per cent. after. The period 
for repayment was extended from 25 to 62 years. Even 
so we have to find the colossal sum of £33 million every year 
and it is not perfectly certain that we shall always be able 
todo this. There is not the faintest chance of the Americans 
letting us off these huge payments. They find a great 
pleasure in the stranglehold they have on us, and the sub- 
servience of Bank of England and Treasury officials is 
ensured to them. It was primarily to ease the situation for 
America that we went back on to the Gold Standard, with 
results to the world that are now plain to us all. Mr. Lloyd 
George attacked Mr. Baldwin, after he had loudly praised, 
and this matter has recently been raised in the Press. But 
no one takes him seriously now on these high matters, and a 
* Limehouse ”’ letter such as he wrote to The Times on 
January 19th will damage no one but himself. Even the 
slow-witted English begin to understand Taffy by now and 
to realize that his constant changes of venue are due, not to 
his opinions—he appears to have none—but to temperament. 
He has turned all his clothes too often for anyone to be 
affected by what he says. Sir Robert Horne wrote a very in- 
teresting letter to The Times on January 20th on this matter. 

Sir Robert was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. 
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Lloyd George’s Government, and his account of the 
American debt shows that so far from Mr. Baldwin’s 
settlement being a bad one, it converted the debt contracted 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, more favourably than 
had been thought likely. 


THE Prince of Wales, accompanied by Prince George, started 
on January 17th from Santander for South America. They 
are travelling in the s.s. Oropesa, and their 
journey to the Spanish port was not without 
incident. They flew to Paris, making a good 
journey so far, but the express train which carried them to 
Hendaye from Paris was delayed for several hours by a 
derailment on the line, which had occurred earlier in the 
night, south of Arcachon. The Princes had to leave their 
coach and walk past the obstruction to a relief train. This 
line, from Paris through Bordeaux to St. Sebastian, appears 
to be an unlucky one. Accidents seem to occur more often 
on it than on other French lines, and this business of a block 
is not infrequent. 

The Princes are to make a long journey, visiting all the 
countries in South America, and returning through the 
Panama Canal. The visit has been timed to coincide with 
the great International Exhibition in Argentine, where 
British trade is to be widely represented. We may trust the 
Prince of Wales, wherever he is, to do the best he can for 
his country and its commerce. He is the best “ traveller ” 
we have got, and we shall look forward to his giving a great 
stimulus to Argentine interest in British goods. His visits to 
the various states of South America will not only interest 
the people native to those countries, but will bring cheer 
to the Englishmen and Scotsmen who, living in exile, welcome 
everything which binds the work they are doing abroad to 
the beloved Homeland they have had to leave. The Prince 
of Wales and Prince George will be wished a prosperous 
and happy journey and a safe return by all the subjects of 
H.M. the King. % 


Our Best 
Bagman 


THE death of the Princess Royal occurred on January 4th 
at her home in Portman Square. She had been ailing for 
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some time, but at the end her illness swept her away with 
great suddenness. She was the eldest of King Edward’s 

three daughters, and her marriage to Lord 
bed ew Fife, made Duke of Fife on his wedding-day, 

took place in 1899. The Princess Royal lived 
a retired life and took very little part in the incessant func- 
tions which are the lot of our strenuous and devoted Royal 
Family. The Duke of Fife died in 1912 in Cairo from the 
effects of a chill incurred during a shipwreck in which he, 
with the Princess and their daughters, had to swim ashore. 
There were two daughters of the marriage, Princess Arthur 
of Connaught and Lady Maud Carnegie. 

People whose memory takes them back fifty years can 
remember the daily afternoon drive in the Park of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, afterwards Queen Alexandra, with her daugh- 
ters. It was one of the sights of London to see that lovely 
lady, sitting very upright in her open carriage drawn by a 
pair of magnificent horses. The three young princesses, 
very distinguished-looking with their pale faces and long 
fair hair, always accompanied their mother, and the carriage 
drove up and down and round the Park every afternoon for 
some time, the way being kept clear for the Royal party. 
Other carriages—there were always hundreds—crawled or 
waited. At the corner by the Hyde Park entrance to Rotten 
Row were gathered the young bloods, or dandies of the town, 
many of them acquaintances of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and one of the incidents of the afternoon was the 
royal and gracious bow she made in their direction in response 
to their salutations. The word “ gracious’ seems to have 
been coined to describe the Princess of Wales. She was like 
a fairy princess from her own Denmark, all grace and nobility. 
The open carriage showed her off to perfection. She sat 
high in it, her clear and steady gaze taking in all and sundry. 
She appeared never to miss an acquaintance, and when she 
drove along men saw nothing but her. She is gone, a 
lovely memory to those who ever set eyes on her, and now 
her eldest daughter has joined her in the silent land. The 
sincere and respectful sympathy of all King George’s subjects 
are tendered to the Royal Family in their bereavement. 


MARSHAL JOFFRE AS A SOLDIER 
AND A COMMANDER * 


I REMEMBER well the impression General Joffre made upon 
me the first time I saw him. It was on August 5, 1914, the 
day after England had declared war on Germany. I had 
been ordered to his Headquarters at Vitry-le-Frangois, on 
the Marne, and when I arrived, towards evening, Joffre was 
walking up and down the big square in front of the school 
which contained the Staff offices, talking to his A.D.C. 

I was brought up and introduced to him, and after a few 
words of greeting he resumed once more his slow walk. 

He was wearing a black tunic, red breeches, and a red 
and gold cap, worn well forward so that the peak protected 
his eyes. His uniform was baggy and ill-fitting. The 
whole impression was one of a bulky, slow-moving, loosely 
built man, with the almost colourless blue eyes and light 
eyebrows and moustache of an albino. His big face, 
rather soft in texture, was remarkable for the bold outline 
of the jaw and the strong, determined chin. 

He looked unmistakably a soldier, and every subsequent 
meeting with him only reinforced that first impression. 

He was a man of great courage, and of self-control and 
self-confidence so strongly developed that it was impossible 
for him to lose his head or get flustered in a crisis. 

Placidity and calm were superficially his dominant 
characteristics, and he possessed in the highest degree what 
is perhaps one of the most vital qualities of a good soldier, 
the power, when necessary, to keep silence no matter what 
the provocation that urged him to speak. As a Commander, 
if he had no positive ideas to put forward, no suggestions to 
make, he remained absolutely silent. When he was criticized 
by his superiors or attacked by his rivals, not a word was ever 
wrung from him in reply. 

He knew how to obey in the real sense of the word, and 
how to impose his will on his subordinates. 

When the French Government decided to replace him as 
Commander-in-Chief in 1916, he made no protest, nor did 
he either then or later ever question or criticize their decision. 
He never intrigued or sought to advance himself by seeking 
the favour of the politicians. 

In spite of his habitual calm, his anger could be terrific 
in its quiet force, and was never withstood. I have seen 

* Copyright in the United States of America. 
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him thus roused: there were then a few short gestures of 
the arms; his colourless voice rose half a tone, and the 
words he spoke were never either disregarded or forgotten. 
Throughout the whole time that he was Commander-in- 
Chief he kept absolute discipline amongst his subordinate 
commanders. No Army Commander, however senior in 
rank, would ever have dared to oppose his will to Joffre’s. 

He always showed himself capable of taking complete 
and absolute responsibility and initiative in an emergency. 

He had shown this early in his career. He was in com- 
mand of a column in Africa marching on Timbuctoo, when 
his superior officer, in charge of another column, was sur- 
prised by the enemy and killed, and his troops routed. 
Joffre collected the scattered remnants, incorporated them 
in his own force, marched calmly on to his destination, and 
remained there long enough to subdue the whole district, in 
spite of orders from his chiefs to return to his post as engineer 
in charge of railway construction in another part of the 
country. Upon this occasion he was placed in one of the 
most difficult positions a soldier can find himself in. Tech- 
nically he was disobeying orders, and would have been 
censured had things gone wrong, but according to the 
military code it was his duty to disregard orders issued by a 
superior not fully aware of local conditions, if he, the man 
on the spot, judged it imperative to do so. 

In this instance success justified his action, and he was 
rewarded by promotion and the Legion of Honour for his 
initiative. 

He showed the same strength of character at the height 
of his career. 

He fully realized the responsibility he incurred when, 
taking the fate of his country and of her Allies in his strong 
hands, he staked all on the throw he was to win on the Marne. 

One day, long afterwards, alady rather foolishly asked him 
who in his opinion had really won the Battle of the Marne. 

““T don’t know, Madam,” answered the Marshal, “‘but 
I know who would have been blamed had it been lost.” 

He trusted always to the verdict of history to vindicate 
his reputation as the victor of the Marne, and conceiving 
it to be in the interests of his country and of the Army to 
refrain from controversy, he never answered the attacks 
made upon him, though he felt them keenly. 

I happen to know that criticisms made quite recently 
gave him almost as much pain as the earlier and more 
virulent campaigns waged in France and even in England 
to belittle his achievement had done. 
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It was perhaps inevitable that Joffre should have been 
criticized and attacked. 

He was the man responsible for the plan, “‘ Plan XVII,” 
on which France mobilized, which caused the loss of many 
square miles of hér territory and hundreds of thousands of 
her soldiers’ lives. In fact, it very nearly led to the loss 
of the war in the first month. Although the miscalculations 
on which Joffre’s decisions were based were made by the 
French Intelligence Service, who misled him completely 
both as to the number of men the Germans could put in the 
field, and their plan of action, he cannot escape blame for the 
terrible defeats the French Armies suffered. 

It was only natural therefore that it should seem 
incredible to many that the man responsible for such terribly 
costly mistakes should suddenly win one of the greatest 
victories in the history of the world. So the legend grew 
up that Joffre deserved no credit for the Marne, and that 
Gallieni first inspired him to turn on the enemy, and then 
forced him to adopt his (Gallieni’s) plan for the battle. 

This is not the time, nor indeed would it be possible here, 
to discuss the strategy of the Marne. Suffice it to say that 
it is my conviction that Joffre’s faith in the verdict of 
history will be justified, and that the more the facts are 
known, the more clearly will that great victory stand out as 
Joffre’s conception and Joffre’s achievement, the result of 
his foresight, his resolve and his indomitable fortitude in 
circumstances of quite inconceivable strain and difficulty. 
Gallieni’s part will be shown to be no more than that of an 
intelligent and courageous lieutenant, who took full advan- 
tage of an opportunity Joffre’s preparations and the German 
mistake had laid open to him. 

But if it is for the historian to assess Joffre’s mistakes 
and his achievements, we who are his contemporaries may 
ask ourselves how did this slow-moving, phlegmatic, heavy 
man with the low-pitched muffled voice compare with the 
other great Commanders of the Great War? 

He certainly was not in the least like Foch. 

The latter was a far more dynamic personality, a more 
impressive individual. He was as quick of movement as 
Jofire was slow, physically as vivid as Joffre was colourless. 
They were both men of strong will and tremendous driving 
power, but Foch’s energy was manifested ceaselessly, in 
and out of season, and he had none of Joffre’s faculty of 
repose. 

Foch was admired and respected, but he was a military 
abstraction. 
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Joffre was known and loved. Every soldier had a 
picture of him in his mind. He was a type every man could 
understand, and the poilus knew he thought of them and 
understood them. “ Papa Joffre” they called him, and 
they thought of him with deep affection as they smoked 
the pipes, bought with his own money and inscribed with 
his name, that he gave to every man in the French Army. 

The French people never lost their affection for him even 
when he was out of favour with the politicians and was 
retired from his Command, and at his death they showed 
how much they loved him, coming in their thousands from 
all parts of the country to do him homage as he lay in state. 

Foch was the inspired theoretician who would work 
out his problem to its conclusion at whatever cost. Men 
were but pawns in the great game he was determined to win. 
He was a great smiter of blows, a persistent forger of new 
weapons with which to strike, and if these broke, an imper- 
turbable deviser of new ones. 

These characteristics of a great commander, this per- 
sistent hardness, prevented Foch being loved as Joffre was 
loved, and limited the radius of the affection he inspired. 

Both men were silent, but in a very different way and 
for very different reasons. Jofire was silent from set policy, 
whereas Foch was at times almost inarticulate, at any rate 
had the greatest difficulty in expressing himself, and often 
had recourse to gestures to make his meaning clear. 

Another great French Commander-in-Chief, Marshal 
Pétain, was almost as popular both with the Army and with 
the people as Jofire, but had little else in common with him. 
Pétain, always cold in manner, became as if made of ice in 
great emergencies such as galvanized Joffre to prodigies of 
energy and tireless activity. 

Nor did Joffre resemble in any way the two British 
Commanders-in-Chief, Sir John French, fiery, temperamental, 
chivalrous and reckless of his own safety, or Sir Douglas 
Haig, as elegant and lithe as Joffre was ill-groomed and 
clumsy. These two were as unlike in action as in appearance. 
Joffre mercilessly cashiered commanders with whom he was 
dissatisfied (he retired 147 generals during his time as 
Commander-in-Chief). Haig stood like a wall, impervious to 
criticism of his subordinates. 

Again, Joffre was totally unlike General Pershing, who, 
although soldierly and pleasant, was amazingly inelastic 
and unyielding in his relationship to other Commanders, and 
by force of circumstances had little opportunity to display 
the powers of leadership he undoubtedly possessed. 
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Perhaps, of all the Allied and enemy commanders, 
Hindenburg had more in common with Joffre than any 
other. 

Each had the same high sense of service, a like con- 
ception of soldierly duty, of the necessity of sacrificing all 
personal feelings to the cause of his country. 


On his deathbed, as long ago in Africa, and in 1914 on 
the Marne, Joffre manifested an astounding toughness that 
was the very essence of his being. He was a doughty 
fighter, capable of holding even death at bay. 

Now that he is dead, already the world begins to see 
him as he really was—a very simple man, the embodiment 
of military virtue and honour, integrity and courage. He 
saved Europe once, and at his passing the whole world 
joined with France in mourning one of the greatest of her 
sons. 


E. L. SPEARS. 
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ROBERT OWEN AND SOCIALISM 
BY THE LATE VISCOUNT MILNER 


[The following is a lecture on Socialism given by Lord Milner in 1882 at White- 
chapel. The Editor gratefully acknowledges the help of Mr. Percy Matheson, 
who went through the MSS. and added the notes. ] 


I must begin with a few words upon the influence exercised 
by the changes that I have already described* on the position 
of the labourers, a class which, owing to the extinction of 
small industries, has been since the end of the eighteenth 
century far more numerous in proportion to the employers, 
the capitalists, than it has ever been before. 

Now, in reviewing the change which came over the 
position of the labourer (and by that term I mean every 
producer, however skilled, who works for wages) at the time 
of the industrial revolution, a change which in the first 
instance at any rate was decidedly for the worse, we must 
be careful to distinguish two sets of causes, the economic and 
the political. I do not mean to say that in strict logic that 
division can always be maintained, but it is useful and 
necessary for our present purpose. 

By economic causes then 1 mean those which would have 
operated wherever the relations of master and workman were 
allowed to regulate themselves absolutely on the principle 
of free competition and free control. By political causes 
I mean those peculiar laws and that peculiar condition of 
society which tended in the England of the time to modify, 
and to modify to the disadvantage of the workman, the 
natural effects of this free play of industrial forces. To the 
former class belongs that sudden excess of the supply of 
labour over the demand for it, which is the universal conse- 
quence of an improvement in the instruments of production 
and a consequent reduction in the number of labourers 
requisite to set them in motion. The greatest fact in modern 
industrial history is the substitution of the machine for the 
tool. If you look at a book like Karl Marx’s Capital—a book 
which is a sort of Koran of Modern Socialism, for all the 
common pamphlets on the subject, all the arguments, all the 
instances, all the vituperation even, are more or less correct 
echoes of Karl Marx—you will find that the shadow of these 
giant machines and of the huge factories that contain them 
rests upon it all. Their vastness, their pitilessness, their 

* See January number. 
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hideousness even, are indelibly stamped upon the imagination 
of Socialism. é 

“The factory chimneys of our new industrial barons 
rise gloomy and relentless above the mean huts of the 
labourers attached to them, as the dungeon-keep of the old 
medizval nobles frowned down upon the cabins of the serfs 
whom they oppressed.” 

Machinery was the means by which this subjugation was 
originally effected. That the machines in themselves are 
not a curse but a blessing, no sane Socialist of course denies. 
It is just as well to be on our guard here, as a great deal of 
nonsense is often talked about the hostility of Socialists to 
Capital. Karl Marx’s book even is spoken of as an attack 
upon Capital. I need hardly say that what the Socialists 
attack is not Capital but Capitalism, not machines but the 
exclusive ownership of machines by a few people, or rather 
the whole present organization of industry as applied to an 
epoch of production on a large scale and of great mechanical 
resources. The inevitable result, they say, of the dealings 
of master and workman, where the one has all the instruments 
of production and the other has nothing but his labour, is 
the degradation of the latter. Whether that result is indeed 
inevitable or whether the workman has it in his own power 
to check or even to prevent it, is not now the question. 
My present point is that as an historical fact there is no 
possibility of denying that the first effect of the industrial 
revolution was a decided deterioration in the condition of 
the workman. The worst period in the history of the English 
labourer for some centuries is the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, that is to say the precise time when the new 
industrial system had become generally established, but the 
various influences, which have since been busily at work 
counteracting its evils, had not yet made themselves felt. 
This is the period of the lowest wages, the dearest bread, the 
most widespread pauperism, the most frequent crimes of 
violence, the most imminent danger of rebellion in the whole 
history of modern England. It is the time of the Luddite 
riots,* of Peterloo, of the Six Acts;f and popular violence is 
always a sure sign of popular misery. 

It would be wrong to lay all the blame for the dark 
features of that distressful period at the door of the industrial 
revolution. Foreign war had something to do with it. 
We still suffered, moreover, from a fiscal system needing 
overhaul and a barbarous criminal code. But the main cause 
after all was the complete disorganization of industry, caused 

* 1811. , t 1819. 
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by the influences on which I have been dwelling. It was 
not only that the substitution of mechanical power and skill 
for manual power and skill by depriving numbers of men of 
their habitual employment created a class who were willing 
to work on any terms. Another point has to be taken into 
consideration. At the same time that the amount of labour 
required was diminished the number of competitors for work 
was increased. Machinery by reducing, in a great number 
of trades, the amount of skill and strength required in the 
work of production (it requires less of both, for instance, 
to mind one spinning-machine with three or four hundred 
spindles than to work one spinning-wheel) first made possible 
the employment of great numbers of women and children 
to perform work hitherto almost exclusively executed by men. 
It doubled and trebled within a few decades the amount of 
labour competing in the market and the value of the labour 
naturally fell in proportion to the increase in the quantity 
of it. 

The change no doubt cut both ways. The competition 
of women and children in the labour market on the one hand 
reduces the wages of the men, but on the other it increases 
the number of breadwinners. Take the case of a family. 
Where formerly the husband alone worked for wages and 
earned, let us say, sixteen shillings a week, there was now 
indeed a reduction in the man’s wages—he got perhaps only 
eight—-but then the wife and children made up the other 
half by earnings from which they were formerly excluded. 
The result as regards the total earnings of the family was 
the same, but for all that the price of labour was diminished. 
The family as a whole may have had the old amount of 
money, but it was for three or four times the old amount of 
work. The strain of life was greater than it had been, the 
competition fiercer, the competitors, as long as they had 
nothing to fall back upon, were more at the mercy of those 
who had the work to dispense. I am not now going to dwell 
upon the moral objections to female and child labour; they 
do not concern us here. But there is an economic conse- 
quence of their employment, especially of the employment of 
children, which is too important not to be noticed in this 
connection. You must remember that I am now speaking 
of a time when there was no Education Act, no Factory Laws, 
when there was nothing to interfere between the greed of the 
employers and the necessity of the parents in determining 
the age at which children should begin to work, the amount 
of time which they should work, or the conditions under 
which they should work. The younger the child the cheaper 
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was the labour, and yet for many operations, purely mechani- 
cal in their character, a child of seven or nine was just as 
valuable as one several years older. There was therefore 
a natural tendency to employ children at the earliest possible 
age, and to employ them for work requiring neither strength, 
nor skill, nor intelligence. What chance was there for 
children so employed, even when the circumstances did not 
necessitate, as they but too frequently did, physical deteriora- 
tion, to develop their industrial capacity? What future 
was before them but to swell at a later age the always too 
numerous army of helpless, undeveloped, unskilled casual 
labourers, whose superabundance is at all times the most 
potent influence in depressing the condition of the whole 
labouring class? 

If there were no other argument for the prolongation to 
the utmost possible limit of the period of training, whether 
mental or mechanical, there would be the best reason for it, 
whether we regard the interest of the individual or the 
community, in the increased economic value, the greater 
capacity of self-determination, the greater readiness to adapt 
himself to any employment, which the trained and educated 
workman possesses. It is not for nothing that the advocates 
of the working-classes, whether Socialists or not, have always 
placed education, using that word in its widest sense, at the 
very head of their schemes of social reform. It was the 
want of it, inevitable in any case from the circumstances of 
the time, but greatly aggravated by the general and reckless 
employment of infant labour which contributed as much as 
anything to that helplessness of the wage-seeking population 
which is the characteristic and fundamental evil of the 
earliest age of the new industrial system. I do not know 
whether I should describe this fact as due to economic or to 
political causes. It is a good instance of the manner in 
which they intertwine. The great change for the better 
which has taken place in this respect is at any rate due to 
political influences, to positive law. We see here how shallow 
is that common talk which represents the economic conditions 
of any country or class as regulated exclusively by so-called 
laws of nature, meaning by that expression influences over 
which man has no control. There are forces at work no 
doubt, both within us and without, which we cannot do 
away with. But they can be almost inconceivably changed 
in their direction and modified in their effect by the force of 
human counsel and forethought taking solid form in laws and 
institutions. 

Before I leave this subject of machinery, there is just a 
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word or two I wish to say to prevent misunderstanding. 
The evil consequences of the industrial revolution which I 
have spoken of were to a great extent temporary. Everyone 
who has read the chapter in John Stuart Mill on “ Fixed and 
Circulating Capital’ will be acquainted with the compensa- 
tions which machinery in the long run offers to the working- 
classes for the injury which its first introduction inflicts on 
them. It is not only that the price of the articles now made 
by machinery is greatly reduced. That would be small 
comfort to the man who, being out of work, had no money 
wherewith to buy them. The enormous increase in the rate 
of production which machinery brings about causes an 
increased demand for raw material and for the instruments 
of transport. Inventions, moreover, not only improve the 
processes of old industries, they create new ones. No small 
amount of labour is now needed for the manufacture of the 
machines themselves. The necessaries of life, moreover, 
being so much more easily acquired, men turn their attention 
to novel luxuries. And this is possible because the profits 
of the manufacturers upon the first introduction of any 
greatly improved method of production are so enormous that 
there is plenty of capital ready to flow into these new channels. 
The result is an increased demand for labour in a variety of 
fresh fields, which in the long run more than counterbalances 
the original reduction in the demand. Take one instance of 
the increased demand for raw material. The number of 
cultivators of cotton in the Southern States of America 
rose from 697,000 in 1790 to 4,000,000 in 1861, an increase 
of 500 to 600 per cent., entirely owing to the increased power 
of working up the raw cotton which England owes to Ark- 
wright, Hargreaves, Crompton, and Watts. Again, the 
number of persons engaged in mining industry in this country 
has increased tenfold since the invention of the steam-engine. 
Then as instances of perfectly new industries just think of 
the number of people now employed in connection with the 
work of telegraphy, or of those whom we use for the service of 
our railways. And as for luxuries, just take the most 
diffused of all, the penny newspaper! What an army of 
workmen is employed at this day in England in preparing 
the materials for the printing of as many millions of these 
news-sheets as there were hundreds in the times of our 
great-grandfathers. For it is not only the luxuries of the 
rich which have increased but also the luxuries of the poor, 
or rather the standard of living, low as it still is for the 
majority, has risen to such an extent that things are now 
regarded almost as necessaries by all, which only a hundred 
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years ago were the indulgence of the few. Such a change of 
course implies a vast increase in the demand for new forms 
of labour. 

All this is the ultimate effect of our improved powers of 
production, but all this does not alter the fact that the first 
effect of the great simultaneous improvements in the methods 
of production was to flood the labour-market alike with men 
thrown out of work and with women and children rushing 
to get a share in it and so to deliver the labourer over to 
the capitalist, who was himself driven by the competition of 
his neighbours to make the best bargain he could, that is to 
say to make in most instances a very hard bargain. And 
this is a process, it must be remembered, which is constantly 
being repeated upon a larger or smaller scale with every 
successive improvement of the instruments of production in 
any branch of industry. But in the great transition epoch 
of 1780 to 1820 it was not partial but universal. 

There were other incidents of the industrial revolution 
which tended to depress the condition of the workman. 
The antagonism of interest which had always existed between 
him and his employer and which is not peculiar to large 
industries but exists wherever there is a separation between 
capital and labour, was now embittered by a complete 
estrangement of feeling. The small master of earlier times 
was himself a workman. Very often he had worked for wages 
as a journeyman or without them as an apprentice before he 
himself employed journeymen and apprentices. In almost 
all trades he continued to the end of his life either himself 
to work among or personally to direct all the details of the 
work of those whom he employed. Not infrequently they 
lived in his house and were treated as members of his family. 
Now family relationships, as we all know, are not always all 
that we might desire, but at least they imply a certain 
amount of common feeling. But in the huge industrial 
undertakings of modern times, there is necessarily no such 
community of feeling. The master is as widely separated as 
possible, not by interest only, but by education, habits of 
life, domicile and so on from the workman. The dungeon- 
keep of the old landlord which we have seen compared to 
the factory chimney of the new cotton-lord, was at least the 
home of its master. The factory is not, and the fact is of 
importance. Difference of wealth in modern times implies 
far more than in ancient times difference of life. And though 
it is true that the first great “‘ industrial kings” with few 
exceptions were themselves originally workmen—Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, Stephenson—yet they very soon 
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separated themselves as far as possible from the class from 
which they sprang. The best of them no doubt retained a 
feeling of sympathy with men who had once been their 
fellows, but this could not be expected of all. The character 
of the parvenu has become proverbial. One has only to 
take up at random any one of the numerous debates in 
Parliament on the Factory Laws to see how much more 
justice and compassion was shown and felt towards the 
workman by every other class of members, notably by the 
Tory squires, than by the people who had themselves or 
whose fathers had occupied a similar position. You may 
attach much or little importance to this social estrangement 
between master and workman, but it is just worth while to 
notice it along with the rest. 

Last and not least but greatest among the incidents of 
the new industrial systems which are unfavourable to the 
labourer, are its sudden ups and downs, the alternation of 
periods of over-production with periods of depression. This 
is a feature which is not of temporary but of lasting, though 
I hope we need not conclude of everlasting, effect. These 
fluctuations are the result of working, as wholesale industries 
necessarily must work, for a distant and future, and therefore 
an uncertain market. Under these conditions the amount of 
things of a given sort which are at any time to be produced 
is determined by speculation, and this speculation comes in 
practice to be carried on not by the manufacturer himself 
but by a number of intermediaries between him and the 
consumer. Between the manufacturer and consumer stands 
the merchant, and behind them both stands a greater power 
than either, a power which in its present development is one 
of the most characteristic features of the new system, the 
money-king, the banker. It is he who in many instances 
decides when and where capital is to be employed and 
so indirectly determines the amount of anything to be 
produced and with the amount to be produced the fate of 
the producers. A wrong calculation here may have the 
most far-reaching and disastrous effects upon the condition 
of the workmen. 

In periods of what we call revival of trade, when credit 
is easy and things are being produced at a great pace, the 
demand for labour is quickened, wages rise, and as a necessary 
consequence fresh labour is attracted to the market. If this 
happened in different industries at different times, the only 
effect might be to cause a constant passing hither and thither 
of a number of labourers from trades temporarily depressed 
to trades temporarily thriving, and as a matter of fact such 
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migrations are constantly taking place. But the rule is, as 
we all know, that trades rise and fall not separately but 
together. In seasons of so-called prosperity almost all 
industries are active, in periods of depression almost every 
industry is slack. And so we have the phenomenon of a 
general rise and a general fall of wages. Now the effect of 
the former is of course, as I have said, to attract new labourers, 
These are in the first instance the ‘ out-of-workers,” the 
people who had been living from hand to mouth or on the 
rates. 

If these were all the new labourers brought into the field 
by the rise, the subsequent fall would not so greatly matter. 
It would only mean that a certain number of people were 
relegated to their original poverty. But under ordinary 
circumstances this is not the only means by which the 
labour-market is reinforced. With rising wages marriages 
increase. The population is multiplied not in proportion to 
the permanent or average demand but to the temporary 
exceptional demand. That would be well enough if with a 
subsequent depression and reduction of the demand the 
supply could be reduced also. But that is just what cannot 
be done. The extra population is there and cannot be got 
rid of, and so in each subsequent depression the competition 
for work is keener than before and the wages sink lower than 
ever. It is thus that production on a grand scale under the 
influence of speculation tends to depress the condition of the 
labourer by tempting him with a fallacious appearance of 
increased prosperity suddenly succeeded by disaster. And 
this evil, like other evils of the new system, always acts most 
powerfully on the first occasion of its appearance. Men 
learn by experience and gradually accommodate themselves 
to the inevitable incidents of their position. A first great 
rise of wages may tempt them to live up to their new-born 
prosperity and beget as many children as their enhanced 
means will support. But after one or two disenchantments 
they become accustomed to the idea of distrusting an 
improvement which they have learnt to be fugitive and begin 
to think of laying by in the sunshine against the rainy day 
that is sure to follow. Of the influences which are likely to 
strengthen this instinct of thrift I shall have more to say later. 
For the present I will content myself with the remark that, 
however much thrift may do to mitigate the suffering caused 
by these fluctuations, the fluctuations are in themselves evil. 
We must not however set them down to capitalism, as 
socialist writers are too ready to do, but to a system of large 
production in general. A co-operative society is plainly as 
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liable to the danger of over-production as a manufacturer. 
Depressions of trade are as injurious to the members of the 
one as to the workmen of the other. But that is not to our 
present purpose. What I want you to remember now is that 
these fluctuations, in the degree in which we are now accus- 
tomed to them, are peculiar to a system of production on a 
large scale and exercise the most pernicious influence upon 
the first introduction of that system, when men are least 
accustomed to and therefore least on their guard against 
them. 

This completes my list of the economic causes of the 
depressed condition of the labourer in the earlier years of 
the nineteenth century. It will be seen that they are causes 
arising from the modern manner of production, operating 
with especial force at its first appearance, when the agencies 
now at work to counteract them were as yet feeble or non- 
existent. I must now touch very briefly on the political 
condition of the workman and the way in which that affected 
his position in the struggle. 

The uncertainty of wages and the danger of an excess of 
workers in any branch of trade are not peculiar to any 
particular system of industry. They have always existed, 
as long as there was any wage-earning class, and in another 
form even before there was a separate wage-earning class. 
But in former times custom and law stepped in to fix the one, 
the amount of wages, and to limit the other, the number of 
workers. The trade-guilds of the Middle Ages, to which I 
have already alluded, which have lived on under the protec- 
tion of law in some countries almost up to the present day 
but which have in England been for the most part obsolete 
for several centuries, were close corporations possessing the 
monopoly of particular trades in particular places. By their 
customs, which were binding on all members, these corpora- 
tions limited the numbers, defined the status, and laid down 
conditions for the exercise of the skill of all those belonging 
tothem. This, of course, is a form of socialism. Instead of 
letting men practise indiscriminately any trade they please 
and carry on their business in any way they please, the guilds 
gathered together the working population into a regular 
army of industry, with separate arms told off to do separate 
kinds of work, and a strict customary discipline regulating 
the way in which they were to do it. The object, as I have 
said, was the security of the workmen, and this object the 
guilds, many of which were benefit-societies as well, accom- 
plished after a rude fashion. And when they broke down in 
England, and broke down from the same cause from which 
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they have broken down everywhere, because the expansion 
of trade burst the old-fashioned barriers, and rules which had 
once been salutary were found, when obsolete, to be intoler- 
ably oppressive; when the guild-customs were no longer 
adequate to secure their original object, Law, which as yet 
knew nothing about the rights of man and the freedom of 
industry, stepped in to give in its own way that security 
which they were no longer competent to give. The Statute 
of Labourers, passed in the fourth year of Queen Elizabeth 
(1562), and confirmed by subsequent legislation, attempted 
in a variety of ways to regulate the condition and secure the 
employment of the workmen. It fixed the hours of labour 
at twelve in summer and the duration of daylight in winter. 
It gave to the justices of the peace and the magistrates of 
boroughs the right of annually fixing the rates of wages. 
It forbade any man to practise a trade whether as master or 
journeyman until he had served an apprenticeship of seven 
years, and it compelled every householder, who took 
apprentices, to employ at least one fully trained work- 
man to every three apprentices. This statute did nothing 
more than sanction by the authority of parliament 
regulations similar to those formerly enforced by the 
customs of the guilds. It embodied and confirmed the 
prevalent laws of industry, and though its application was 
judicially confined to certain places and certain trades, it 
was practically effective all over the country for about two 
centuries. 

It was not till after the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the Industrial Revolution was already in progress, that 
it began to break down. It was not till 1814 that the 
Statute of Elizabeth was finally repealed, and repealed in 
the face of a petition of 300,000 of the working-classes who 
prayed for its reform but deprecated its abolition. It was 
the masters who fervently desired its repeal, and the work- 
men, unrepresented as they then were, and destitute of all 
political influence, were powerless to prevent it. That the 
masters should have desired to get rid of this law was only 
natural. It was the one remaining barrier to that complete 
freedom of contract, that absolute and unmitigated indi- 
vidualism, which under the existing conditions of the labour- 
market practically enabled them to impose any terms they 
pleased. As long as this Statute and the corresponding 
customs remained in force they could not get the full advan- 
tage of their improved machinery. They could not employ 
an unlimited amount of cheap child-labour. They could not 
hire labourers on contracts terminable at a short notice. 
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They could not insist upon prolonging the hours of labour to 
fourteen or even eighteen per diem. Yet it was just the 
restriction upon the length of the working-day which was 
most odious to them. To think of the machines in which so 
much capital had been sunk and which for every extra hour 
they worked brought so much pure gain to their possessors 
standing idle—-this was what seemed most intolerable to 
the capitalists in the new and furious race for wealth. And 
this feeling, which cannot but exercise a certain influence at 
all times, was particularly strong in an age when the rapid 
alterations and improvements in the new inventions caused 
even the best machines to become antiquated with terrible 
rapidity, and so deprived their owners of all scruples about 
wearing them out. And it was not only the masters who 
fretted at the old restrictions. The workmen themselves in 
the scramble for employment were often willing to connive 
at the disregard of rules which prevented their obtaining 
work on any terms. Under these circumstances it would 
have been hard to enforce the law in any case, but with a 
lukewarm magistracy, which either from interest or pre- 
judice disliked the law in itself, its enforcement became 
practically impossible. Add to this the fact that the majority 
of the new manufacturing centres sprang up not in old 
boroughs and villages, to which alone the law applied, but 
in small out-of-the-way hamlets or places hitherto wholly 
uninhabited. First of all, while water was still the great 
motor, it was the remote valleys of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire that the cotton industry, which was then as now 
[1882] in the van of progress and which ever since has been 
our principal English trade, chose for its new factories. 
At a later date the proximity of coal, and if possible both of 
coal and iron, became the great determining factor in the 
choice of locality. 

Throughout the north of England new towns sprang up 
with unexampled suddenness, and grew with incredible 
rapidity. Such towns were at first wholly devoid of local 
government and outside the pale of industrial regulation. 
It was thus that the law of Elizabeth had come, despite the 
resistance of the more far-seeing of the workmen, to be in 
the majority of cases practically evaded even before it was 
definitely repealed. 

But this was not the worst of the matter. There may be 
many who think that the workmen benefited in the long run 
by the removal of an artificial protection, but there can 
be no one who will dispute that they suffered, and suffered 
most unjustly, by the imposition of an artificial restraint upon 
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their efforts to protect themselves by means of combination 
with one another. 

The gravest of all the political disadvantages to which 
the workmen were subjected in the fierce struggle of the 
period of industrial transformation, the birth-throes of our 
new system, was the legislative prohibition of their coalitions 
with one another, a prohibition carried to its greatest length 
in the famous Combination Law of 1800 (39 and 40 George 
III, c. 106). There was a wanton cruelty and injustice in 
depriving the workman of his only weapon at a time when 
he was already at so great a disadvantage, which no man 
now thinks of defending. The inconsistency of such legisla- 
tion, too, was especially gross on the part of men who in the 
name of industrial freedom were preparing to remove the 
last of the old bulwarks of the labourer’s position. If it 
was right and desirable that the workman should fight his 
own battle, surely it was but justice that the master should 
be left todo the same. The effect of the repeal of the Statute 
of Labourers within a few years of the Combination Act was 
to free the master from every fetter in prescribing the terms 
of his bargain, while depriving the workman of the only 
resource by which he could hope to modify them. And 
that at a time when the workman was already so heavily 
handicapped from economic causes and when the old Poor 
Law and the rigid Laws of Settlement were still exercising 
their pernicious influence in keeping down wages and 
preventing men from taking their labour to the best market. 
Take all these things together and it is no wonder that the 
condition of the workers in factories, of both sexes and of 
every age, at the beginning of the nineteenth century was the 
worst ever known in our country in modern times. The facts 
about the length of the day’s work, especially in the case of 
women and children, the pestilential condition of the mines 
and factories, the mortality among the workers, their 
physical deformity and moral degradation, which were 
revealed by the various Commissions appointed to inquire 
into these matters during the long struggle over the Factory 
Laws, cannot be read without the deepest indignation 
and would never have been believed on any evidence less 
irresistible. 

Some conception of the change for the worse which had 
taken place may be gathered from the statement of Robert 
Owen, an unimpeachable authority. He tells us in his 
Observations on the Manufacturing System, published in 
1815, that whereas 30 years before it was unusual for children 
to begin work in factories before 14, the average age had 
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now fallen to 7 or 8, and whereas formerly the length of the 
working-day had been 12 hours in summer and daylight in 
winter, with numerous customary holidays, it now averaged 
14 hours in every season of the year with no holidays at all. 
It was about this time, when the price of corn was often 
above 100 shillings a quarter, just double its present normal 
price,* that the wages of labourers in the cotton manufacture 
averaged from 7 shillings and sixpence to 17 shillings, whereas 
now (in 1882) they average according to the nature of the 
employment from 10 or 12 shillings to 2 pounds. At a 
time such as this it was the merest mockery to congratulate 
the workman upon his new-born freedom, upon his complete 
emancipation from the old trammels which had in so many 
ways hampered him in the exercise of his capacities. But it 
is only just to remember that if the workman’s condition was 
an intolerable one, this cause did not lie only in the removal 
of all provisions for his protection, or in the triumph of a 
system of pure unmitigated Individualism. In the first 
place the prevalent system was not pure Individualism. 
The State did interfere with the industrial freedom of the 
labourer. It interfered in the Poor Law, in the Law of 
Settlement, in the Law against Combinations of Workmen. 
Again it interfered with commercial freedom by a protective 
system. And then the circumstances which no State inter- 
ference could have altered were at that time peculiarly 
unfavourable. The evil effects of the change in the 
industrial system had, as we have seen, made themselves felt 
at once, while the good effects were only felt more gradually. 
War had necessitated a crushing taxation at home and had 
caused such a destruction of capital abroad that the pur- 
chasing power of our neighbours was greatly reduced and the 
quantity of goods which were poured into the Continent 
immediately after the conclusion of the great struggle with 
Napoleon found no market. Never before perhaps had such 
an accumulation of misfortunes weighed upon the industry 
of a country and never certainly within times of which we 
have adequate record has the misery, the discontent and 
the hatred of class against class been more universal and 
profound. 

From such a soil Socialism naturally springs, and there 
was plenty of Socialism, both practical and theoretic, in the 
England of the first half of the nineteenth century. The old 
Socialistic element, it has been seen, had gone out of our 
institutions, gone out of them at a time when of all others 
the State might have been looked to to exercise some control 
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upon the struggle for existence. The only Socialism still 
remaining was the bad Socialism of the Poor Law. But as 
Society can in the long run no more do without some Socialism 
than ‘it can without Individualism, the excluded principle at 
once began to beat at the door for readmission. And under 
all the circumstances it is not surprising that this reaction 
was peculiarly strong. It found at once its stoutest champion 
and its chief exponent, its prophet and its hero, in Robert 
Owen. Robert Owen is the greatest, I had almost said the 
only theoretical Socialist of any originality that England 
has produced. But Robert Owen was not merely a theorist; 
he was in the first instance an acute man of business and a 
successful reformer of the factory system. It was his 
splendid achievements as a practical philanthropist which 
drew an attention and secured a respect, otherwise scarcely 
merited, to his very inferior philosophy. Beginning life 
penniless at 7 (he was born at Newton in Montgomeryshire, 
in 1771), he worked his way up first as a teacher in a small 
school, then as a draper’s assistant, till at the incredibly 
early age of 19 we find him already a partner in a small 
manufactory of mules for spinning cotton and at 20 the 
manager of a large business, the Charlton Mills, near Man- 
chester. From 1797 to 1827, the most memorable period of 
his life, he was the managing partner of the New Lanark 
Twist Company, and it was here, where his management 
from a mere business point of view was most successful, that 
he introduced in the discipline of his factory the physical 
and moral condition of his workmen and the education of 
both children and adults, that splendid series of improve- 
ments which procured him a European reputation and have 
made the New Lanark system a type and precursor of the 
chief ameliorations which have taken place since his time 
in the condition of our manufacturing population. 

Robert Owen was deeply impressed, as the pamphlet 
already referred to shows, with the evils of the manufacturing 
system. He felt bitterly, as all Socialists have felt, the 
irony of the fact that the machine which so immensely 
increases human wealth and reduces human labour should 
in the first instance bring to the great majority of workers 
only more hopeless poverty and more degrading toil. But if 
Owen was profoundly conscious of the disease he was also 
convinced and confident with regard to the remedy. In an 
appeal to his brother manufacturers prefaced to one of the 
essays in the New View of Society (it must always be remem- 
bered to Owen’s credit that he did not begin to preach till 
he had been some fifteen years practising—the New View of 
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Society was published in 1812) he dwells upon the folly, from 
a mere business point of view, of devoting so much labour 
and expense to the perfection of inanimate machinery, while 
the living machines, the workmen upon whom after all 
everything depends, are allowed, by an inconsistent parsi- 
mony, not only to remain unimproved but absolutely to 
deteriorate. In his own factory at New Lanark Owen had 
not neglected the living machines. Improved discipline, 
the abolition of vindictive punishments, the erection of 
healthier dwellings and workshops, the removal of public 
houses, the discouragement of religious intolerance and a 
constant appeal to the higher motives of honour and public 
spirit gradually converted the workmen at New Lanark 
from a singularly debased lawless and immoral into an 
exceptionally orderly contented and well-behaved com- 
munity. But Owen always protested that it was not fair to 
test his system by the adults—the value of the experiment 
could not but be vitiated in these cases by their previous bad 
habits. It was to the result in the case of the children 
educated under his system that he confidently appealed. 
It is an interesting fact that the reforms voluntarily intro- 
duced into the treatment of children at New Lanark by 
Owen are just those which have since been enforced through- 
out the whole country by the Factory and Education Acts. 
Owen found children beginning to work at 7 or 8 years old 
and working 13 hours a day. He reduced the hours of 
labour to 10, in the case of children under 13 even to 6, 
and refused to employ any children under 10. The children 
born at New Lanark were educated in an Institution of 
Owen’s founding, first in an infant and then in an ordinary 
school, where the education was conducted on a new and 
more intelligent system. This new institution of Owen’s 
also contained a place of worship, equally available for 
persons of all religious denominations and likewise devoted 
to lectures for adults. Besides these memorable novelties 
in the education of the young, Owen also insisted upon all 
his workmen contributing to a Sick Fund, and he had even 
a grand scheme for the institution of adequate pensions for 
workmen in old age, though I cannot discover that the 
latter scheme was ever carried out. It was the wonderful 
success of his bold reforms at New Lanark which tempted 
Owen to give to the world his sweeping schemes for the 
reorganization of industry and consequent reformation of 
mankind, which are developed in his New View of Society 
and his book of the New Moral World, and which he went 
about preaching and unsuccessfully attempting to practise 
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for the last half of his life. But before entering on this 


disputed ground let me make one remark on the work done 
by Owen at New Lanark and witli respect to the excellence 
of which all the world is agreed. That work, however much 
it may be approved by people who are in no way Socialists, 
is yet inseparably bound up with Owen’s Socialistic 
principles. The idea which dominates it is that ‘the com- 
munity should take upon itself to equalize the capacities, if 
not the possessions of men. According to Individualism, 
you must remember, the State has no business to do any 
such thing. It has simply to leave men to make the best 
of their capacities for themselves and to take care that they 
are not molested in doing so. Socialism on the other hand, 
while seeking ultimately the equalization of possession, 
begins in all its saner forms by demanding the equalization 
of capacities. If there is one thing more than another for 
which we are indebted to the Socialists it is the stress they 
have always and everywhere laid upon education. And in 
as much as the Law of the country has now recognized that 
the education of the young is a matter which can no longer 
be left to private enterprise and private caprice, it has 
adopted a Socialistic principle. That principle was first 
put into practice in England by Robert Owen in that small 
State of his own which he had at New Lanark. And it was 
not only in the respects already mentioned that Robert 
Owen was in the van of progress. In his New View of 
Society he recommends as a remedy of the existing evils 
not only a general system of education, but a reform of the 
Poor Laws, and of the Licensing Laws, the abolition of 
State lotteries, the preparation of improved statistics of 
labour, the expansion of the Church, so as to embrace all 
men of a Christian morality, ideas all of which were at the 
time novel and some of which have since been carried out 
to the great advantage of the community. The good that 
Rober Owen did alike by example and suggestion can hardly 
be over-estimated. The man who was the reformer and 
popularizer of education and the originator.of infant-schools, 
the parent of co-operation, the wise and steadfast friend of 
the Trade Unions, the first agitator for the Factory Laws, the 
ceaseless unwearied advocate of humane laws and inter- 
national harmony, and who spent his whole life in bettering 
the physical and moral welfare of the working classes, 
possesses an undying claim upon the gratitude of his 
countrymen. 

But Robert Owen as a theorist went of course much 
further than Robert Owen as a practical reformer, or at 
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least as a successful practical reformer, for the colonies on 
New Harmony in Indiana, of Orbiston in Lancashire, and of 
Tytherly in Hampshire, which were the strict embodiments 
of his theory, proved dead failures. And no wonder, for 
Owen’s doctrine as a whole, as distinct from innumerable 
good ideas embedded in it, will hardly bear the slightest 
examination. It is a pity that there should be anything 
ludicrous about so good a man, but Owen was a philan- 
thropist and not a philosopher, and when he passes from the 
region of experience and concrete things to that of speculation 
and imaginary things he is like an elephant trying to fly. 
How he gets from his premises to his conclusions is more 
than any human being has ever been able to discover. This 
is more or less the way of it. First principle: Man’s character 
is made for him; he is absolutely the creature of his education 
and his surroundings. So far so good. Philosophers might 
take exception to the absolute manner in which this proposi- 
tion is stated but still, not to be captious, we will let it pass. 
It seems indeed little else than an exaggeration of a truism, 
but in Owen’s eyes there was a sort of magic about it. It and 
it alone, he seemed to hope, if once assented to, would 
revolutionize the world and introduce the millennium. And 
so he repeats it about once in every five pages throughout his 
writings, generally with the embellishment of capital letters. 
Even the capital letters, however, being insufficient in them- 
selves to create the millennium, he proceeds after a pause of 
disappointment to unfold principle No. 2. Principle No. 2: 
This principle is in itself a cheering one. It proclaims that 
there is nothing to prevent all mankind being virtuous and 
happy if they will only consent to take the necessary steps. 
If however principle No. 2 is calculated to make us unduly 
sanguine, principle No. 3 comes in good time to damp our 
rising ardour. For it appears by it that the steps necessary 
to produce this desirable result consist in nothing less than 
a clean sweep of existing institutions. ‘Whatever is, is 
bad,” and, if we are to realize this ideal, which has been held 
up to us as so easy of attainment, we must reconstitute society 
on a wholly new basis. As if this were not sufficiently 
startling, Owen throws in, by way of a cheerful digression, 
the theory—shall we call it Principle No. 4?—that all 
religions are equally false and pernicious. This trifling 
diversion would matter but little, for it is impossible to see 
how it has any relation with the substantial parts of Owen’s 
doctrine, but it is just worth noticing, not only as charac- 
teristic of his way of regarding great historical facts, but 
because it had a fatal effect in weakening his influence and 
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marring his life’s work by estranging him from many people 
with whom in regard to the practical questions of the day 
he was in the fullest sympathy. All these dogmas however 
are only introductory, I cannot say preparatory, to his great 
scheme for the reconstruction of society, which consists in 
cutting it up into a number of small communities consisting 
as nearly as possible of from 500 to 3,000 persons, each 
settled on its own land and cultivating it for its own support, 
while devoting the time and labour not requisite for such 
cultivation to the production of such other things (it is all 
a little vague) as it might have the greatest aptitude for 
producing. In these communities there was to be moderate 
labour for all and the ordinary means of subsistence and 
dwelling and clothing were to be guaranteed in common to 
all, though whether individuals were to be allowed to acquire 
private property in addition to them is one of the points 
which is left rather hazy. There was, I take it, to be no 
inheritance, as there was certainly to be no family life, the 
children being all brought up together as one family, though 
the marriage tie was to be sacred, marriages being contracted 
in the first instance according to inclination. Free love is 
not a feature of Owen’s ideal communities, nor does he, like 
Plato, desire to regulate sexual intercourse by the decree of 
the authorities. 

All citizens over thirty were to have equal political rights, 
the control of the community being placed in the hands of 
a committee elected by the whole body. There was to be a 
special committee of senior citizens to guide the external 
relations of the community. 

It seems almost a waste of time to criticize such a scheme 
as this. Owen’s dream of a perfect society has for ever gone 
down the stream of time and has been succeeded by ideals 
of a much more clear more coherent and more formidable 
character. Nothing is more striking than the contrast of 
the Socialism of Owen and the Socialism of Lassalle and 
Karl Marx. Owen probably did more practical good in the 
world than all the German Socialists put together, but as a 
thinker he is vastly, even ludicrously, their inferior. Given 
the common object, it is impossible to imagine two things 
more unlike than Owen’s congeries of vague disconnected 
aspirations and Lassalle’s clear logical progression from 
argument to argument, than Owen’s grand contempt for 
history and philosophy which sought to build up the 
Socialistic State of the future on the negation of the past and 
Lassalle’s brilliant attempt to press all history and philosophy 
into his service and to represent the Socialistic State as the 
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natural and necessary outcome of the past, the latest stage 
in the gradual evolution of human society. It is hard with 
the theories of the German Socialists, which are still a moving 
force in the world, before us, to have to loiter over the 
theories of Robert Owen, which are as dead as his good 
example is for ever living. But the respect that one cannot 
but feel for the character and work of the man compels us 
to devote at least a brief discussion to his doctrines. 


[The March number of The National Review will contain 
a further lecture by Lord Milner.] 


THE STORMY PASSAGE 


A REGION of absolute emptiness, profound distances, and 
utter solitude, where a ship might pass once in a hundred 
years. It is as though the earth had gone back to the days 
when water covered the whole of its surface, and we alone 
of all created things remained in the centre of a great circle 
of water from which there is no escape. So many days have 
elapsed since the last land was sighted that its existence 
is almost forgotten, and our goal at the other end of the 
white line we are trying so ineffectually to trace across the 
world is equally obscure. 

The sea runs high, but it is regular in its movement and 
not so high as to endanger or bring any discomfort except 
such as is incidental to the continual soaring and headlong 
plunging of the ship. A cold wind, already strong, blows 
into our faces; it is made stronger by our onward thrust, 
so that the speed of the ship must be added to that of the 
wind. 

This wind, which is a northward eddy of the great 
Westerlies, is exceedingly fresh and pure. It has never 
passed over any land to become polluted, and it never will, 
for it flows like an endless stream round the whole earth 
in the only complete circle where it would blow without 
interception. 

It blows to a steady accompaniment of noises in the ship, 
a rattling and piping, noises of its own making. And the 
sea, too, is clamorous. 

A Great Wandering Albatross has followed us for many 
days. His first appearance came as something of a surprise 
—that any other creature should be out in this desolation 
of unfurrowed seas and wasted winds, but after awhile his 
presence became accepted as part of the wild seascape. 
Darkness falls and his white outline fades into the black 
night. In the morning he is still there, keeping station like 
an escorting vessel, but showing dark now against the pale, 
windy dawn. Others of his kind have paid fleeting visits, 
but the first-comer remains; we are his by right of discovery. 

At last we awake to find our familiar spirit has deserted 
us. We are drawing near to the land, though still encom- 
passed by the stormy seas. The bird has sensed its approach 
and will have none of it. 

With his departure and the arrival of the Cape Pigeons 
comes a feeling of impending change that is due no more 
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to the birds than to the most accurate forecasting of the 
navigator’s art. 

For nowhere is the sense of locality so strangely persistent 
as in the waste places of the sea, yet nowhere is there less 
reason why this should be so. There is nothing to distinguish 
between one ocean and another except such differences of 
outward aspect as are incidental to the varying climatic 
conditions of an appreciable change of latitude. There is 
the same voice of the waves, the same song of the wind, 
the same returning wonder of the heavens—but still there 
is a difference. The blue calm of the Caribbean is no more 
and no less serene than the same tranquillity that reigns in 
the waters of the Indies; neither could you differentiate 
between the stormy seas of the Western Ocean and the 
Great Bight of Australia in their respective winter seasons. 
And yet there is something, as it might be in the intimate 
soul of each ocean, that is peculiarly its own. So pronounced 
is this impression that you come to feel that a sudden trans- 
lation to the very centre of the remotest sea, without means 
of determining your position, would still find you cognizant 
as to which of the five oceans contained your ship. 

So in passing from one to the other of two great seas 
comes the consciousness of a complete change of environ- 
ment; and in no part of the world is this feeling so pro- 
nounced as in crossing this 20th meridian of West longitude, 
which is the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope, and, to 
all intents and purposes, the line of division between the 
waters of the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. 

This, too, is the crossing of a border line more significant 
than the arbitrary division of two oceans by a mere line of 
longitude. It is at this point that we enter the seas of the 
west where everything is new and different. To be sure 
it is still three days’ steaming to that Prime Meridian where 
we shall cease to write the word east after our longitude, 
but that line has less in it of geographical and racial import. 

Follow our 20th meridian across the map of the world 
and you will see how it divides Egypt from Western Africa 
and cuts a clean line of division between the western and 
eastern basins of the Mediterranean which have respectively 
a European and an Asiatic appeal. Then, after sharply 
demarking the more easterly states of Europe, whose peoples 
are of Tartar or Slav extraction and sometimes Islamic, it 
finally runs midway across the Baltic Sea, separating the 
home of the Nordic races from the Russias and the Mongoloid 
people. 

It is as though this imaginary line separated the habitable 
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globe into two more or less distinct worlds, just as by virtue 
of its qualities as a Great Circle it does actually cut the 
sphere into two equal parts. 

So significant must this most southerly point of Africa 
have appeared to the sailors of Necho, who, after observing 
the hitherto unheard-of phenomenon of sailing westward 
with the sun on their right hand, at last found their course 
turning northward into the unknown sea. So, too, it was 
on that momentous day when Diaz, reversing the direction, 
unwittingly doubled the Cape, entered the eastern seas, and 
at the same time laid open the whole seaboard of the Eastern 
Atlantic from hence to the latitude of Ultima Thule. 

We have come to regard the port of Suez as the beginning 
of all things Eastern, but on this passage it is here that the 
East is definitely left behind, not without some little tinge 
of regret, for there is a fascination in the East which the 
West cannot give. In its very antiquity is a well of interest 
that never runs dry. There you are surrounded with the 
pageant of its ancient civilizations. Its centuries of traditions 
permeate everything, its respect for established law and its 
reverence of sacred things. 

How that mysterious hemisphere has always attracted 
men! Thither they have gone seeking riches and the wonders 
of its craftsmanship since the earliest times. And there, on 
the threshold of the rising sun, they sought wisdom and 
enlightenment. It is not for nothing that the devotees of 
religion turn eastward; for thence came all spiritual light. 
But now we seek other knowledge in the recesses of the 
earth, looking downward rather than upward because the 
heavens are as brass to all such questionings. 

Pronounced, however, though this line of division may 
be, there is not that fundamental difference between the 
races of the two worlds as the prevailing idea would have 
us believe. The mystery of the East is no more than the 
mystery of all mankind. Rub away the veneer of conven- 
tion and you will find the same poor striving, groping man, 
whether his skin is pale or dusky; or even yellow, which 
hides the most inscrutable soul of all. Human nature, after 
all, is little changed by mere difference of longitude. It is 
only a question of outward environment moulding men’s 
outlook upon the world. 

The stormy character of this point is well known. Off 
the pitch of the Cape the seas generated by the westerly 
gales are opposed by the onward persistence of the Agulhas 
Current setting full into the eye of the wind. Of this meeting 
comes a constant warring of the elements producing a steep 
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and hollow sea that spells confusion. And farther south is 
the blink of icebergs, showing their unearthly whiteness 
through the blackness of the deepest night; and with it 
comes the roar of calving bergs. 

It seems fitting that this passage from East to West 
should be made under such conditions, for the breaking off 
from old to new things is ever accompanied with tumult. 
So when great changes come over the polity of nations there 
is profound unrest. And there is war in the hearts of men 
when new shibboleths come to displace the old, a disturbance 
at the casting overboard of visionary ideals, and dreams 
from which the awakening is bitter. 

But as their final jettison brings calm, so the end of the 
night sees a clearing of the murky weather and a bright 
morning glittering down on a long, heaving sea. Behind is 
the Old World and the New opens before us. Even the ship 
seems to catch up something of the new spirit and, still 
favoured with the current, bounds eagerly onward as though 
seeking new lands and new seas to conquer in the unfolding 


world of the West. 
H. WINCKLES 


THE INDIAN REVOLUTIONARY 


*‘On my arrival from the holidays next day I began to 
salute Chaudhuri, and after two or three days we talked.” 

The witness, Jadu Nath Sen, a Bengali boy, lived in a 
cheap hotel in Lucknow under no guardianship. He was 
a day-boy at a school. “‘D. N. Chaudhuri,” who called 
himself a commercial traveller, lived in the same hotel. 
His real name was Govind Charan. He was actually a 
revolutionary agent, whose mission was to convert school- 
boys. Jadu Nath’s evidence disclosed the method. 

“The talk started, as he came into my room and asked 
me who I was and whence I came. [I said I studied at the 
Church Mission School, and I told him what my father was. 
I asked him what he did, and he said he was an agent. 
He said he was an agent of razors, knives, and underwear 
from Delhi. This he said later. The first day he said only 
that he was an agent. He asked me on the first day if I 
read novels. I said I had no time for that. He told me 
I should find time and read. Then he also told me that I 
should learn to deliver lectures. I said there was no need 
for me to lecture, as I was a student. He told me I should 
learn at once. He told me I should go to the Ganga Prasad 
Library to read papers and novels. I said I had not time, 
and I would go when [ had time. This was all the talk the 
first day. 

*“On the second or third day we talked again. This 
took place in my room. Then he began to lecture to me 
about our country. He told me how freedom was to be 
acquired. For several days he kept on lecturing me on 
this subject. During the time of these lectures he gave me 
a book called Salvation of Our Country. Sewn on this was 
another book, The Drunkenness of Slaves. Chaudhuri made 
me read two pages of the first book. Then he told me to 
keep the book and read it, and take help from him when it 
was necessary—that is, question him about it. Then he 
lectured me about Swadeshi and foreign clothes. He told 
me I should wear country clothes which were cheap, and 
not foreign clothes which were expensive, and I should 
support home manufactures. I said I would wear what my 
father gave me. He also added that such a lot of grain 
was exported and the Indians were dying of hunger.” 

So the instruction proceeded, but Jadu Nath wished to 
pass his examinations, and did not hearken to the voice of 
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the charmer. He did not care for the methods employed, 
and when some months later an armed attack was made on 
a passenger train, and his preceptor was absent from the 
hotel about the time of the attack, and unusually affluent 
afterwards, Jadu Nath told the school authorities what he 
knew, and Govind Charan was arrested. It was in the trial 
which resulted in the latter’s conviction that this evidence 
was given. 

In the same trial another Bengali schoolboy gave evidence 
as to how he was approached by Ram Prasad, a revolutionary 
leader. This boy, Indu Bhushan, was then barely fourteen. 

“* There is a playing-field next to the Arya Samaj building 
of which I have spoken. I used to play hockey there. 
Ram Prasad was learning Bengali, and he asked me the 
meaning of words. He was there at the Arya Samaj plat- 
form. Ram Prasad can speak and understand Bengali, but 
cannot write it except a very little. First he used to give 
me detective novels to read in Bengali. Later he also gave 
me books to read. The other books he gave me first of his 
own accord and then I asked for them. Such books were 
the second volume of A Prisoner’s Life and the Revolution 
in Bengal in Bengali, and The Acts of the Bolshevists and 
Katherine the Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution 
in Hindi.... The effect caused by my reading those books 
was that the English were ruling India by force and by a 
revolt they should be driven out of India by force.” 

Indu Bhushan was more amenable than Jadu Nath, 
but, when Ram Prasad was arrested, Indu Bhushan gave 
evidence against him. 

Many similar instances could be given. The Indian boy 
of the class approached is enthusiastic, impressionable, and 
vain. Parental discipline has ceased to function in the 
majority of their homes. Such a boy responds to an appeal 
to his feelings. He is quick to imagine a grievance. A 
man who understands the Indian boy can work him up in 
half an hour with the tale that the Englishman rolls by in 
his motor-car, that the importation of foreign cloth is 
ruining his country, that the Government is seizing the 
grain and sending it overseas thousands of miles, while the 
poor starve. The boy goes home with his brain in a whirl, 
saying nothing to his elders and determined to strike a 
blow. When there is a suggestion that he is an exceptional 
boy, who should not be doomed to the tedium of lesson- 
books, but should be swaying a multitude with his oratory, 
or leading storm troops, there are very many self-centred 
children who will recognize the appreciation as thoroughly 
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justified. An appeal to vanity—does it not succeed in the 
West, and not only with children? There is no material 
more susceptible in India than the Bengali youth. They 
are the most emotional, and they do not usually combine 
with their other qualities the gift of saving common sense. 
There are exceptions—witness the practical Jadu Nath Sen 
—but there are more Indu Bhushans. 

Here is the main revolutionary recruit. There are others. 
Our educational policy has flooded the country with dis- 
contented, half-educated young men who can find no work 
which they will accept. There are tens of thousands whose 
training in school or college leads nowhere. There are 
others who chafe at the employment which they have 
obtained. There are opportunities of gain in the revolu- 
tionary movement, and there are some who are frankly out 
for gain. The feeling that Indians are not masters in their 
own house, the comparison of present-day conditions with 
those of the epics, the unsettlement which is amongst all 
young men more or less—these causes can and do produce 
revolutionaries at a later age. But the mass enter the 
movement young boys and in the manner described. 

Evidence has been produced in the Courts in India which 
discloses the organization and methods of the movement. 
Some of this evidence consisted of documents discovered. 
In one document the revolutionary association is called 
“The Hindustan Republic Association,” and the system is 
described. The nucleus is the district organizer. He is 
expected to recruit, to spread propaganda, and collect funds. 
The propaganda is through the Press, through conversations, 
and by speeches and addresses. Stress is laid on the forma- 
tion of clubs and social societies. Every effort is made to 
get men into factories, railways, and coal-mines. Positions 
in schools, colleges, and amongst Boy Scouts are sought. 
Close touch is kept with politics. 

As to the collection of funds—‘“* Funds shall be collected 
generally by means of voluntary subscriptions and occa- 
sionally by contributions exacted by force.” In most places 
the rule is inverted. Little is collected by voluntary sub- 
scription. The bulk is collected by armed robberies or 
extortion. In these robberies the local Harmodius selects 
well-to-do peasants as victims, who know nothing of and 
care less for politics. They are selected because they are 
said to have money and jewellery hoarded, and because they 
are defenceless. Torture is employed to discover the pro- 
perty. Murder is not an uncommon accompaniment. The 
methods are the methods of the lowest criminals. 
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‘“* Every effort shall be made to arm every member of 
the association; but all such arms shall be stored at different 
centres and be used according to the directions of the 
provincial committee only.”’ The equipment of every mem- 
ber has so far been a counsel of perfection. Arms are 
difficult to obtain. The party has had perforce to depend 
on theft for the acquisition of the greater part. There have 
been some good hauls, but not as many as the promoters 
desired. Some have been given. Some have been pur- 
chased. But funds have never been sufficient for more than 
a meagre equipment. 

Provincial organizations are controlled by a Central 
Council, who are charged with the despatch of suitable men 
to foreign countries, where they “may get military or 
scientific training so that they may become military or 
scientific experts to take charge of armies and ammunition 
factories at the time of open rebellion,’’ and endeavour to 
“‘get members of this association enlisted into the present 
army.” They “remain in close touch” and “ co-operate 
with the Indian revolutionaries outside India.” 

One important activity has been left to the last. It is 
laid down as one of the duties of the provincial organizations 
that “‘in extreme cases of repressions by agent or agents of 
a foreign Government it shall be the duty of the association 
to retaliate in whatever form it shall consider suitable.”’ 
This means—assassination. 

The greatest secrecy is enjoined. It is laid down, for 
example, that “so far as possible the district organizers in 
any province must not know the activities of each other, 
and if possible they must also not know each other by 
person or by name.” 

Correspondence is safeguarded. Letters are seldom, if 
ever, addressed to their recipients. The usual method is to 
address them to insignificant associates, known as “ Post 
Offices.” They are ordered to hand the letters unopened 
to the person appointed to receive them. Indu Bhushan 
was a regular recipient for Ram Prasad. 

Adepts are instructed to write the letters as though they 
were innocent family or business communications, conveying 
the real meaning under what appear to be commonplace 
words. False names are used. The following actual inter- 
cepted letter shows the device: 


“My DEAR FRIEND, 
‘The orphan whom I intended to send for carpentry 
training won’t be able to proceed towards the shop owing 
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to his engagements in his house. Either you or I must go 
to the shop. Kali Babu, the proprietor of the shop, has 
not sent any letter as yet. As soon as he writes to start, 
one of us must go. So please decide and reply soon. If 
you have no leisure I may go, as I have ample time during 
my long vacation. We are all right here, quite hale and 
hearty. My love to you. 
** Yours, 
*“ MATHURA PRASAD.” 


This apparently harmless missive was sent by a man 
called Rajendra Nath to Ram Prasad. The carpentry shop 
was a house in Calcutta where bombs were being clandes- 
tinely manufactured. Rajendra Nath had undertaken to 
procure someone to go to Calcutta to engage in the prepara- 
tion of the bombs. The man had failed him. So he wrote 
to Ram Prasad, suggesting that either Ram Prasad or he 
should undertake the work. Ram Prasad did not go, and 
Rajendra went. The Calcutta Police made a surprise visit 
to the house. Bombs were found in the process of manu- 
facture. The Calcutta Police had no knowledge of Rajendra’s 
presence in Calcutta, but as he was found in the house he 
was arrested. 

The mystery surrounding the proceedings possesses 
attractions to the neophyte and the older member alike. 
All the world over, the secrecy of a society possesses its own 
charm. Once in the society, it is not easy to get out. 
Treachery can be—and has been—punished with death. 

The ultimate aim of the revolutionaries is stated in the 
proclamation: 


“The object of the association shall be to establish a 
Federated Republic of the United States of India by an 
organized and armed revolution. The final form of the 
constitution of the Republic shall be framed and declared 
by the representatives of the people at the time when they 
will be in a position to enforce their decisions. The basic 
principle of the republic shall be manhood suffrage and the 
abolition of all systems which make any kind of exploitation 
by man of man possible.” 


A pamphlet called The Revolutionary—An Organ of the 
Revolutionary Party in India develops the principles already 
stated. It provides for nationalization of railways, mines, 
manufactures, and shipping. The aims of the party are 
stated to be international, ‘‘ and in this respect it follows 
the footsteps of the great Indian Rishis of the glorious past, 
and of Bolshevik Russia in the modern age.” 
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The party is numerically strongest in Bengal and Bihar. 
The next important centre is the Punjab. There are 
branches all over India. It is difficult to estimate the total 
numbers. There are certainly some thousands. It is hard 
not to smile at the solemn mystery, the heroics, and the 
bombast. But there is more than absurdities. This pam- 
phlet which commences: 


*** Chaos is necessary to the birth of a new star’ and 
the birth of life is accompanied by agony and pain. India 
is also taking a new birth, and is passing through that 
inevitable phase, when chaos and agony shall play their 
destined réle, when all calculations shall prove futile, when 
the wise and the mighty shall be bewildered by the simple 
and the weak, when great empires shall crumble down and 
new nations shall surprise humanity with the splendour and 
glory which shall be all its own,” 


concludes: 


** But when expediency demands (it will demand it) the 
party will unhesitatingly enter into a desperate campaign 
of terrorism, when the life of every officer and the individual 
who will be helping foreign rulers in any way will be made 
intolerable, be he Indian or European, high or low.” 


Mysterious meetings, mouthings of pass-words, cryptic 
letters, and other trappings, which would have been dear to 
the heart of Simon Tappertit—all these are humorous; but 
mines laid under the Viceroy’s express, robbery and torture, 
bombs, and automatic pistols are not humorous. 

It has become the fashion in some quarters to treat such 
outrages as the work of irresponsible youths. But the leaders 
of the revolutionary party are not youths, and they conceive 
themselves to be highly responsible. They are certainly as 
responsible as was Danton. The rank and file are recruited 
young, but they grow up. It has not been observed that 
they change their views as years increase. The perpetrators 
of the outrages may be unbalanced youths, but they receive 
their orders from headquarters. It would almost appear 
that in certain instances those who were the least important 
to the party were selected as the instruments. Under the 
rules they dare not disobey, and the mentality of such men 
inclines them to the work. When a youth is ordered to 
commit a murder, who has neither brains nor brawn, and 
who has no prospect ordinarily ever of coming into the 
public view, he is attracted (if a young Indian revolutionary) 
by the prospect of the notoriety he will attain if he is caught. 
His name will appear in the papers. Possibly his picture 
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will appear in the papers. His remarks in the dock will be 
reported, and—crowning glory—the party will publish his 
biography with portrait attached, and he will go down to 
posterity as a hero and martyr. There are young Indians 
who consider that these advantages outweigh the disadvan- 
tages of a felon’s death. The youth who shot dead an 
English business man in broad daylight in a Calcutta 
thoroughfare (mistaking him for the Commissioner of Police) 
was a quarter-educated lad who might, if he were so minded, 
have earned a bare livelihood as a street hawker. He obtained 
notoriety by his act, and he was satisfied. He was a type. 

There are well-meaning people who believe that the 
revolutionary can be reformed by reasoning with him. It 
is thought that, if the error of his ways is pointed out to him, 
he will change his ideas. In the past it has been found that 
very few are susceptible to this treatment. The difficulty 
is with the mentality, which baffles any reasoning that can 
be suggested. When it is remembered that the same men 
who make their final aim ‘‘ the abolition of all systems which 
make any kind of exploitation by man of man possible ”’ attack 
in force their fellow countrymen, torture them, and sometimes 
murder them to obtain their goods, it will be seen that their 
minds move in a mysterious way. When asked to explain 
how they reconcile the conflicting ideas, they reply that they 
must have funds for revolutionary propaganda and that 
they can find no other source. They add that the victims 
must be content to suffer for the cause. It is not easy to 
reason with such people. 

Some would find the remedy in forgiveness. On the 
21st February, 1918, the late Mr. E. 8. Montagu had an 
interview at Delhi which apparently produced results. It is 
given in the words of his diary: 


“Then arrived Mr. Chatterji, Basu’s friend, who is a 
son-in-law of Surendranath Bannerjea. This man is extra- 
ordinarily intelligent, and, if Basu had done no other work 
than to convert him, it would have been a great work. He 
was originally a close friend of Arabindo Ghose’s and his 
brother Barindra. Now he has joined the moderate party 
and was a signatory to the Curtis scheme: very keen on 
young men going into industry instead of law. ... Then 
he told me that in the main the so-called anarchists would 
be far, far easier to get on our side than the extremists in 
the Congress. The extremists in the Congress were mere 
windbags who loved agitation and denunciatory speeches. 
They were also conservative in politics, believing in keeping 
the Brahman influence intact and the other classes subject 
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tothem. Tilak himself would neither receive nor give water 
to anybody but men of his caste, whilst those seditionists 
who throw bombs are the real social democrats, the men 
who want reform on Western lines. It is they who go into 
a house to carry out and burn the corpse of an untouchable; 
it is they who go about among the depressed classes, nursing 
them in cases of plague and malaria, when nobody else will 
touch them. He says that he has been defending and 
befriending a large number of extremists who are now 
interned. He is not now talking of those bought with German 
gold, but his friends are friends who want, he says, not to 
destroy the British connection but to get rid of this Ad- 
ministration—this Administration which orders them about, 
makes them citizens of a subject race, and so forth. There- 
fore they want revolution. They murdered policemen in 
order to discourage the police from interfering with them; 
they committed dacoities in order to raise funds for their 
propaganda. That celebrated Indian novel which contains 
‘Bande Mataram’ told stories of brigandage for this 
purpose, and they have learned, said this man quite simply, 
that the Italian revolution started with acts of brigandage. 
But Chatterji himself is convinced that if our policy, what- 
ever it is, has as its keynote partnership and not subordina- 
tion, these young men will see the error of their ways.” 


Mr. Chatterji did not explain why revolutionaries threw 
a bomb at Lord Hardinge in 1912. Lord Hardinge was not 
a policeman, nor had he interfered with them. His justi- 
fication of the armed robberies of inoffensive citizens on the 
old plea that the party must have funds with which to 
conduct its propaganda should hardly have convinced 
Mr. Montagu, but Mr. Chatterji’s extraordinary intelligence 
was no doubt hard for him to resist. In the end, there 
came the wholesale amnesty with the release of all the 
detenus and many others. The Government of India Act 
was passed. The new policy substituted partnership for 
subordination, and all, according to Mr. Chatterji’s convic- 
tion, should have seen the error of their ways. 

Amongst the men so released was a certain Sachindra 
Nath Sanyal. He was not a detenu. He had been con- 
victed in 1916 by a Special Tribunal on a charge of com- 
plicity in a revolutionary conspiracy and sentenced to 
transportation for life. In furtherance of good will, he was 
released on an unconditional pardon. Shortly after his 
release he published a book giving an account of his revo- 
lutionary activities, extolling violent revolution, and inciting 
the youth of India to follow hisexample. He joined another 
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conspiracy. He wrote the pamphlet The Revolutionary, to 
which reference has already been made. He has since 
been again convicted and again sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

And with the coming of sympathy and offers of co- 
operation, with the advent of constitutional Ministers, and 
with the free reception of Indian proposals for the govern- 
ment of their own country, revolutionary outrages did not 
cease. Mr. Chatterji’s convictions were not supported by 
the facts. In 1924 there had to be more internments. They 
were reconsidered; clemency reigned once more; outrages 
did not cease. Lord Irwin showed a plain and clear inten- 
tion to consider Indian aspirations as favourably as possible. 
The reply was a determined attempt to blow up the train 
in which he was travelling. A bomb was thrown in the 
Legislative Assembly. The meeting of the Round Table 
Conference has been made the occasion of more murders 
and attempted murders. There is no necessity to give 
details. They can be read from the headlines. It requires 
a super-optimist to advise conciliation at the present time. 

It is unfortunate that so far little help has come from 
the Indian politician. Amongst many there exists an 
inclination to extenuate the crimes committed. When four 
of the worst revolutionaries were convicted some three years 
ago of complicity in armed robberies with murder directed 
against indifferent villagers, and sentenced to death, a large 
number of members of the Legislative Assembly signed a 
petition in their favour. Bhagwan Singh, a Sikh revolu- 
tionary, threw a bomb in the House during a session of the 
Legislative Assembly. He had previously murdered an 
English police officer, taking him unawares, when he could 
not defend himself. Jawahir Lal Nehru, the elected leader 
of the Congress party, is at present undergoing a sentence 
of imprisonment for having made a speech inciting to 
violence, in which he eulogized Bhagwan Singh as a patriot 
and a hero. 

The difficulties have been increased by weakness and 
vacillation in the past. But the difficulties must be faced. 
Prosecutions in the ordinary criminal courts will not be 
sufficient. Not only can the ingenuity of defending lawyers 
protract the proceedings in such a manner as to limit 
prosecution, but the proceedings are always liable to be 
rendered nugatory by the intimidation and the possible 
murder of witnesses. A new obstruction is the hunger 
strike. 

Detention without open trial has been of benefit. It is 
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not established that in practice it worked injustice. When 
the investigation is honest and competent, as the investiga- 
tions have been, and when the authority ordering the 
detention can be trusted—and that condition also was 
fulfilled—there is little reason to suppose that any man will 
be unjustly deprived of his liberty. Mr. Chatterji does not 
appear to have suggested that any of the men detained in 
1918 was not a revolutionary. 

The conditions are so peculiar as not to permit the full 
use of the provisions of the Indian law of criminal procedure. 
That law contemplates witnesses who can give their evidence 
without fear. In revolutionary cases the witnesses have a 
well-founded fear of molestation or worse. That law does 
not contemplate an accused person who by shouting and 
screaming prevents the hearing of the evidence against him, 
and who alternates this obstruction with the obstruction of 
the hunger strike. When it is possible, let there be a trial, 
but let the prosecution be given a fair chance. 

The evil is real. Young boys are being corrupted, 
harmless individuals are robbed, maltreated, and murdered 
to provide the funds. Indians and Europeans are being 
slaughtered in cold blood. Should we not eschew feeble 
good-nature and protect those who have a right to be 
protected? The seas of sentiment will not wash away the 
stain caused by neglect of obvious duty. 


Lovis STUART 


CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRACY 


CONSERVATIVE Democracy is a phrase which has_ been 
variously interpreted. For my present purpose I intend 
to take one of the definitions which Randolph Churchill 
applied to his Tory Democracy, because it expresses in the 
fewest possible words the issue of the moment. Conservative 
Democracy is a Democracy supporting the Conservative 
Party. How far can a Party with the traditions of Con- 
servatism attain the Democratic ideal? To what extent do 
history and experience suggest that Democratic manage- 
ment can be made to work a Party machine? And since 
there could be no better time than this to study these 
questions, when the rancour following a defeat is beginning 
to give way to a more constructive criticism, I propose to 
give a brief account, from the point of view of the impartial 
student of Political History detached alike from Party bias 
and from current controversy, of the growth of the Demo- 
cratic idea within the Conservative Party. 

It is abundantly true of politics that History repeats 
itself and that it is impossible to judge any given question 
accurately without a knowledge of what has happened in 
the past. A. L. Lowell, that careful American student of 
English politics, laid it down as a general rule that ‘‘ when 
a Ministry that has been in power is beaten at the polls, 
much of the blame is always laid at the door of the Party 
organization and a cry is raised for its reform upon a more 
democratic basis.” The truth of this is demonstrated by the 
fact that the critical dates in the history of the organization 
of the Party in modern times are: 1853, 1869, 1883, 1906, 
1929—the crisis in each case following a disaster at the 
polls and resulting, as I hope to show, in a gradual but 
steady development of the Democratic idea. ‘‘ Politics,” 
said a Whig philosopher, “is a very rough business.” It 
is also a very slow business, and the fault of many of the 
reformers of the present time lies in the fact that, ignoring 
the past, they imagine themselves to be first in the field 
of reform and demand immediate results. 

It was in 1853, after the defeat of the previous year, that 
Malmesbury declared to Disraeli that the only hope lay in 
a complete reorganization of such machinery as existed, 
which was in fact more or less of an attempt to adapt to 
post-Reform times the simplicity of pre-Reform methods. 
Disraeli responded by asking Sir William Joliffe (Lord 
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Hylton) to look after the Party in the House while Rose 
undertook the work outside. But Disraeli was not yet 
master, and although in 1856 he made another attempt to 
interest the ‘‘ Magnificoes,”’ the complete defeat on the new 
register in the 1868 election showed that nothing important 
had been achieved. Yet the time was at hand. The reign 
of the aristocratic magnates of the old Tory Party who 
explained in regard to Disraeli that “ the fellow isn’t one of 
our team, he’s a professional bowler we take down with us,” 
was at an end. Disraeli saw his way and meant that the 
Party should see it too. Something had happened in 1867 
which was of great importance. In 1867 the National 
Union had come into being at a Conference over which 
John Gorst presided. Fifty-four towns and the University 
of London were represented. It was decided to hold a 
Conference at a different place each year and a Constitution 
was adopted. The Union was the antithesis of the National 
Liberal Federation which was to spring, full panoplied, into 
life eleven years later, sworn to bring down the Whigs. 
The Union had to wait sixteen years for its Chamberlain; 
for the present it was content to act, as Raikes put it, 
“rather as what we may call a handmaid to the Party, 
than to usurp the functions of Party leadership.” 

Disraeli’s prescient eye fell on Gorst. The National 
Union was, and was to remain for some time, a weakling 
child; obviously destined to future usefulness, it was not 
quite the weapon he needed. He saw that the Party must 
have a central office, the duty of that office being, at the 
moment, to organize victory against the next election and 
eventually to act as a link or buffer, as circumstances might 
demand, between the leader and the rank and file of the 
Party as represented by the National Union, representing 
in turn the local Associations. We shall see that it was on 
the interrelation of the three powers that the fate of the 
Party was to depend and that the great problem of to-day, 
that of cordial democratic working between National Union 
and Central Office and the avoidance of friction arising from 
autocratic management of the Central Office, has existed 
from the moment that the National Union began to grow 
up and cannot easily be avoided. 

For the present Disraeli established the Central Office 
under Gorst in Whitehall with orders that a suitable can- 
didate must be available for every constituency, but that 
this must be arranged democratically; a register of likely 
candidates was to be kept but local associations were 
encouraged to find their own candidates. Affiliation of 
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these associations was slow, and as late as 1878 only 266 
out of 950 had joined the Union, and only 47 sent delegates 
to the Conference. None the less, Conservative Democracy 
was advancing. The National Union organized a banquet 
at the Crystal Palace in 1872, and boasted that its appeal 
had gone home to working men. Cecil Raikes remarked 
that, a short time previously, it had been usual to say that 
if such a thing as a Conservative working man could be 
found, he ought to be put in a glass case. ‘“‘ Well, we have 
found for him the largest glass case in England to-night.” 
Disraeli paid the occasion the tribute of one of his best 
speeches, outlining what has been called the modern con- 
ception of the British Empire and dealing also with his 
desire to improve the lot of the working man. 

The triumph of 1874 was complete but, as happens so 
often, it brought slackness in its train. Gorst had combined 
the office of principal agent with that of Hon. Secretary to 
the National Union, and of this combination of offices which, 
for good or ill, is one of the controversies of the present, I 
shall have more to say presently. For the moment it is 
enough that Gorst, a justly disappointed man, dropped 
for a time out of the picture. The defeat of 1880 was a 
rude awakening. Disraeli at once appointed from the 
Carlton Club a Central Committee to overhaul the organiza- 
tion. Special circumstances gave to this Committee a power 
greater than had been intended. Disraeli was dying; the 
succession was still in dispute, with the result that the 
Central Committee assumed the direction of all Party 
affairs. It was in fact an oligarchy. At this point history 
began to repeat itself. There is a family likeness between 
the Magnificoes who had tried to subdue Disraeli, the Goats 
on whom Randolph waged war, and the Shadow Cabinet 
against whose domination the young men of to-day are 
protesting. As it happened, it was a politician on the other 
side who, in the ’seventies, drew the perfect picture of the 
average Shadow Cabinet. ‘‘ The real matter,’ wrote Har- 
court to Hartington in 1876, “ against which I intended to 
protest .. . is the exclusive pretensions of the gentlemen who 
call themselves the late Cabinet to direct and control the 
policy of the Opposition. ... For my part I know nothing of 
the ‘late Cabinet.’ They were dissolved by the election of 
1874, which was their last great work. They have ceased 
to exist. I cannot recognize them as a body of vieux émigrés 
sitting en permanence on the banks of opposition, longing 
to return, having learnt nothing and forgotten nothing.” 
Every active party is blessed or cursed with its viewx émigrés! 
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By the beginning of 1883 the position of the National 
Union had become intolerable, while at the same time there 
was, Outside the ranks of the viewx émigrés, or, in his own 
phrase, the “ goats,” a politician of unbounded personal 
ambition and of constitutional impatience and lack of 
reverence, Randolph Churchill. Through the Fourth Party 
he had at his side the greatest living authority on Party 
management in the person of John Gorst and a very adroit 
politician whose friendship with the Cecils made him a 
useful negotiator at need, Drummond Wolff. Gorst was 
undoubtedly anxious for a true Conservative Democracy, 


Churchill was using this aspiration for his own personal ends, 


but they worked together admirably at first. Their object 
was to demand full powers and financial independence for 
the National Union and, having got control of the Union, 
to use it to dominate the Party. In October 1883 Randolph 
Churchill denounced the impotence of the Council of the 
Union—‘ a Council which does not advise and an executive 
which does not administer.” He demanded that the con- 
trol of the Party should be put in the hands of an annually 
elected body. Inevitably he secured election as Chairman 
of the Council and control for his supporters, though with 
no more than a slender majority over the ‘‘ Goats.” And 
the new Council was directed to take steps to secure for 
the National Union “its legitimate influence in the Party 
organization.” 

No one would thank me for re-telling in detail the tangled 
and rather squalid story of the intrigues which went on 
down to the Sheffield Conference in 1884. It will be suffi- 
cient to consider the eventual results. At the Sheffield 
Conference Churchill appeared to have triumphed, and it 
seemed that absolute democracy in party management 
was in sight. What followed has been variously estimated. 
To some, and apparently to Gorst, it seemed that Churchill 
sold the pass, his price being reception among the Goats 
and the ultimate leadership of the Commons. Others have 
maintained that the disappearance of the hated Central 
Committee and the recognition of the Primrose League 
constituted as great a victory for democracy as could be 
expected or, perhaps, desired. Moreover, the Party leaders 
themselves began to think that the more broadly demo- 
cratic the National Union and the more its affairs were sub- 
mitted to popular control, the less possible would it be for a 
future Randolph to capture it. It was arranged among 
other things that every Conservative association should be 
affiliated automatically, and in 1887 there were 1,100 
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affiliated associations. There followed nearly twenty years 
of harmony and success, the halcyon time of modern Con- 
servatism. In 1885 Captain Middleton became principal 
agent; in 1886 he became Hon. Secretary of the Union; he 
held both positions until 1903. Just as in the case of Gorst 
before the triumph of 1884 and of Younger in our own day, 
it appeared that, when the ideal man could be found, 
harmony instead of friction resulted from the closest con- 
nection between Central Office and Union. 

Unfortunately, Middleton’s successor was of another 
mind, regarding the Central Office as supreme and the 
National Union as comparatively negligible. Discontent 
grew apace, and the Conference of November 1905 resolved 
that the Party organization was defective and that a 
popularly elected committee should be appointed to co- 
operate with the Whips. The chief agent resigned; the 
debacle of January 1906 followed, and the Party managers 
were compelled to co-operate with the National Union in 
attempting to reorganize what was described as “‘ a democ- 
racy managed by aristocratic methods.” An advisory 
committee of seven without executive powers, but with the 
duty of advising the Whips and so keeping the leaders in 
touch with currents of opinion in the Party, was set up. 
The chief Whip and three persons nominated by him with 
three nominated by the National Union constituted the 
committee, which transferred a number of functions from 
the Central Office to the National Union with staff and funds, 
the most important being the supervision of local organiza- 
tions, the supply of speakers, and the publication of Party 
literature. The Central Office kept the control of finance 
and the choice of candidates. The Conference of July 1906 
was critical. It was said that the Central Office ought to 
be brought under popular control, and some speakers made 
it clear that they had no confidence in the Central Office. 

The situation was saved by Acland Hood, who pointed out 
that political finance was so delicate a matter that it must 
be dealt with by one man, that it would be disastrous to 
have the Party managed by a committee—‘‘ the Party 
could stand many things but not a caucus ’’—policy must 
be initiated by the leaders; no leader and no Whip would 
consent to anything else; a thesis laid down with equal 
certainty by William Harcourt on the other side a few years 
earlier. Rather sulkily the Conference refrained from direct 
censure. It is significant, however, that in 1908 the careful 
American observer already quoted declared that ‘“‘ both the 
National Liberal Federation and the National Union of 
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Conservative Associations have been sources of anxiety to 
the Party Leaders, but, for the time at least, both have been 
made harmless . . . both are shams, but with this difference, 
that the Conservative Organization is a transparent, the 
Liberal an opaque, sham.” 

During the war organization fell to pieces, but when 
Mr. Bonar Law asked Younger to take it in hand again the 
harmcnious conditions under Gorst and under Middieton 
were restored. Younger left the Chair in 1923, and from 
that period have grown the changes, quarrels, and dis- 
comforts with which everyone is familiar, leading up to 
the defeat of May 1929 and the “inquest”? of November. 
Again history repeated itself in the acceptance of Mr. H. 
G. Williams’s plea against the malcontents that it was im- 
possible to work out a Party programme in a huge conference, 
but there was also the highly significant reference back of 
the appointment of the Party Chairman as Chairman of the 
Executive Union. 

So much for history. There are certain conclusions 
which must be drawn. In the three generations since 1853 
there has been a slow advance towards democracy within 
the Party. The decision after 1884 to give the National 
Union a popular basis, the transference of powers in 1906 
and the measures by which in future the leader is to be 
brought more closely in touch with the popular voice as 
focused by the National Union—these are definite advances. 
On the other hand, there will be some who will doubt whether 
the process of democratization can be carried usefully much 
further save in one respect. Undoubtedly leaders should 
be made aware of the wishes of the Party generally, but this 
is not to say that any leader would ever consent to be a 
mere mouthpiece or funnel for programmes tumultuously 
adopted at National Union Conferences. But this one 
point must be made secure for Democracy. No man can 
be allowed to control both the Central Office and the National 
Union who does not believe in the democratic government 
of the Party. A man of autocratic mind in the chairman- 
ship of the Party ought to have some check on his control, 
and that check can be provided only by an independent 
chairmanship of the National Union Executive. Failing 
that, Conservative Democracy is indeed “a transparent 
sham,” 
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What do you do in the British Museum? 
Ts it true you have every book there? 
Do you have to read them all? 


WHENEVER assistants of the Department compare notes, 
they find that these are stock questions asked without fail 
by everyone to whom they are introduced. The constant 
repetition of the same question is bound to be wearisome, if 
not irritating, yet one must confess the details of another 
person’s job are of absorbing interest. We should, for 
instance, be enthralled by a television broadcast of the 
interior of a business man’s office, a world of which we have 
but the vaguest notions. One may get an occasional 
glimpse; I know a favourite afternoon sport is throwing hats 
on to pegs across the full breadth of the room—the partners’ 
private room, that is. But exactly how fortunes are made, 
or lost, is a mystery. 

Well, what do we do in the British Museum, that is, in 
the Department of Printed Books? For the British Museum 
is really two institutions—apart from the separation of the 
Natural History departments—a Museum and Library, so 
that its chief is aptly described by the double-barrelled 
official title, ‘‘ Director and Principal Librarian.” And the 
Library is spread over three departments, viz. Printed Books, 
Manuscripts, and Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, 
whilst Prints and Drawings are in a sense part of the Library. 
The departments of antiquities also have small libraries of 
their own. Maps, music, and newspapers are included in the 
Printed Books. This Department is put first in almanacs 
and directories, which implies precedence; it is also the 
largest, containing twenty-six Assistants, i.e. “‘ First Divi- 
sion’ Civil Servants, with a large number of clerical and 
other grades. Consequently its members feel a little hurt 
when asked, “‘ Do you get promoted to other departments ?” 
In this article the word Assistant is used to denote First 
Division men, but nomenclature changes frequently. Ten 
years ago there were Keepers, Assistant-Keepers, Assistants 
(first class), and Assistants (second class). Next there were 
Keepers, Deputy-Keepers, Assistant-Keepers, and Assistants. 
Now there are Keepers, Deputy-Keepers, Assistant-Keepers 
(first class), and Assistant-Keepers (second class). It intrigues 
the junior to find promotion meeting him half-way, so to 
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speak, but he wonders what he is to be called next. The 
word Assistant, harmless in itself, suggests a derogatory abbre- 
viation, although there can have been no such intention in 
the mind of the well-meaning foreigner who addressed a letter 
to “The Right Reverend John Smith, Ass of the British 
Museum.” ‘Two or three generations ago he would not have 
been so far out with his opening appellation at least. In 
1848, to take a date at random, the Secretary of the Museum 
and three others of its much smaller staff of those days were 
in Orders, as if a relic of the medieval civil service, when the 
word “‘ clerk ”’ still had its original and privileged meaning. 

But I was going to explain what we do in the British 
Museum. Well, the duty of a librarian is to acquire books, 
keep them safely, and produce them when required. No, we 
do not have toread them all. Perhaps a staff of ten thousand 
would be enough for the task; perhaps it would not, but it 
would certainly cost the nation a great deal and be quite 
useless. If you come to think of it, it is absurd for the unin- 
itiated to read A Taxonomic Review of the American Long- 
Tailed Shrews, a textbook on Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
or every reprint of Hamlet and Kidnapped, and quite impos- 
sible to read a school algebra. ‘“‘ I thought perhaps you had 
to criticize them?” Perhaps we do, but strictly unofficially. 
No, books, like British subjects, are equal before the law. 

Many people, except the frankly scurrilous, who accuse 
us of spending the day in slumber—we treat their “ insinuen- 
does ’’ with the contempt they deserve—are under the impres- 
sion that cataloguing, or ‘‘ indexing,” as they often call it, 
consists in entering up books as England, History of, pity us 
for the monotony of making hundreds of such entries daily, 
and express surprise that men with honours degrees should 
be put to such work. No doubt such work would be 
monotonous and unworthy of a complete Wykehamist. 
Cataloguing, however, is an elaborate process in the world’s 
greatest library, and the progress of a book reminds one of a 
tour through one of those factories where one sees a bar of 
steel pass through seventeen different machines to emerge as 
safety-pins. 

There are three principal ways in which the British 
Museum acquires books: purchase, gift, and ‘ copyright.” 
This last here means the obligation laid upon publishers by 
the successive Copyright Acts to deliver gratis a copy of 
every book, provides nearly all the English accessions, and 
is considerably the largest and the most interesting to deal 
with. A large sum is spent annually on buying modern 
books from abroad and old books, and the generosity of 
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donors provides many more. Purchases and donations, 
though received in a different way, join the main stream 
before reaching the Catalogue Room. 

A copyright book is delivered, very likely in a batch, by 
the publisher at a back door. A receipt is given and a 
brief entry made in a ledger under the publisher’s name. 
Thus the possibility of a book having been received recently, 
though not yet in the Catalogue, can always be verified, given 
sufficient data. Of course we are reg’lar flummoxed by the 
inquirer, known to all librarians and booksellers, for a 
book, author, title, subject, all forgotten but “‘ bound in 
red; felt sure you would know it”’—a man really has said 
this to us of a work he last saw in Warsaw. People often 
fall into the curious error of supposing that the larger the 
collection the less need there is for precision in giving 
particulars. Subsequently the book is stamped at its 
beginning and end, also on the verso of all plates, with the 
Museum stamp (blue in the case of copyright books) bearing 
the date of receipt. There used to be two stamps employed, 
the royal arms at the beginning and the date at the end of 
the book, but a year or two ago the epoch-making economy 
of having one stamp, combining the two devices, was 
effected. Also, if necessary, the pages are cut, and then the 
book, with others received on the same day, waits on a shelf 
in the Keeper’s ante-room. It may be three to six weeks 
from its arrival before a book is catalogued. Fortunately 
books are not live creatures that starve if not attended to, 
and no harm is done. In fact, it makes for smooth depart- 
mental working if there is always some available work waiting 
to be done. Thus the reply to the question, ‘‘ Are you very 
busy at the Museum just now,” is, “‘ Our work is endless and 
constant.” The height of the publishing season does not 
mean overtime for the staff, but merely that books wait 
somewhat longer. When a cataloguer has finished the books 
he had, he asks the Deputy-Keeper for more, and shortly 
after a barrow arrives, loaded with enough to last him ten 
days or more. Usually it contains a quantity of copyright, 
the batches received on three or four successive days in the 
preceding month, some foreign purchases, distinguished by 
red stamps, and perhaps some donations, stamped in yellow. 
And a very mixed lot they will be, from so-and-so’s monu- 
mental work that you saw reviewed the other day, to school 
primers, religious tracts, amendments to Army Clothing 
Regulations, and miscellaneous matter quite impossible to 
describe. At the sight of it the cataloguer probably regrets 
he failed to realize his early ambition to be an engine-driver, 
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while his colleague passing by exclaims, “‘ How on earth do 
you always manage to get such good stuff?”’ He proceeds 
to take, say, half a dozen volumes and look them up. Or 
perhaps he prefers to get rid first of an enormous tome laid 
on top of the barrow. 

It should be explained that there are three copies of the 
General Catalogue, known from their bindings as the Blue, 
the Red, and the Green. The Blue is kept in the Reading- 
Room for the use of readers. The Red is in the Catalogue- 
Room, which, with the room next it, was the reading-room 
before the present one was built, in two shelves running 
three-quarters of the way round the room, which is twenty 
yards long. A desk projects below it on which to rest an 
opened volume, and underneath is the Green, of which more 
presently. There are a thousand and nineteen volumes of 
each. This does not include the Map Catalogue of forty-two 
volumes, the Modern Music Catalogue of three hundred and 
sixty-nine, the Old Music Catalogue (before 1800) of ten, and 
the Newspaper Catalogue of six. “‘S” takes most room, 
with ninety-eight, of which Shakespeare has two to himself, 
a distinction achieved by no other individual. 

The General Catalogue is an author-catalogue; that is to 
say, a list of books under their authors’ names, with several 
special headings, Academies, Bible, Liturgies, Periodical 
Publications, names of countries (for their official documents), 
and so forth. It is not a subject-index, which is a separate 
compilation and only dates from 1880, nor an index of 
titles except in the case of anonymous books. Here one 
may give an example of one of the many traps for the in- 
experienced; the searcher for a guide-book to England will 
indeed find a heading, “‘ ENGLAND. Appendix.—T'opo- 
graphy.’ But this gives only anonymous books; those with 
authors will come under their names. Besides the author- 
entries, however, cross-references are made from the subjects 
of biographies, editors, translators, and so on, so that a book 
may have several “ titles ’ written for it. And every one of 
these must be looked up, as it is essential to see whether the 
person in question is in the Catalogue already, and if so, to 
copy the exact form in which he is entered. The neophyte. 
flattering himself on his precision and accuracy, soon realizes 
that a standard is demanded of which he had never dreamed. 
One wishes certain acquaintances could have a course in the 
Department, such as those who date their letters simply 
“Tuesday,” or the young gentleman (or possibly young 
lady) at my bank, who debited me with a sum paid to 
“R.A. Hall.” Not having had dealings with anyone of this 
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name, I was puzzled until I looked at the cheque, where I 
found the payee was the “ Royal Albert Hall”! 

Queries of the knottiest kind may arise from the most 
innocent-looking book, e.g. as to whether J. G. Spiffkins, 
author of Hints for the Adolescent Girl, is the same as Josiah 
Guggenheim Spiffkins, who has written several novels and a 
description of fishing for halibut in the Caspian. Consider- 
able research in reference books of many kinds, following up 
any available clues, perhaps leads to the discovery that the 
halibut-catching gentleman is a totally different person 
named John Gainsborough Spiffkins, and our newcomer yet 
a third. It is a rule, by the way, to supply full Christian 
names if ascertainable. Or perhaps we cannot identify 
him at all, and we have to be content with initials only, and 
so to distinguish him we give him an epithet after his name. 
This will be anything convenient; the description, if any, 
after his name on the title-page is the obvious thing to take. 
These descriptions are sometimes unusual: ‘‘ Superintendent 
of Egg-laying Contests in New Jersey; formerly Head of 
Poultry Department at the Red Cross Institute for the 
Blind”; ‘* The prettiest woman ever charged with murder 
in Chicago ”’ ; or the facetious writer who subscribed himself, 
“M.1.C.K., F.1.S.H., R.A.T.S.” These researches may give 
one a good deal of exercise, and an expedition to the base- 
ment to consult back numbers of university calendars makes 
a subsequent wash necessary. Thus it is possible to spend 
half the morning over one book, and the day’s titles do not 
run into hundreds; twenty-five is a fair average. That does 
not mean twenty-five books, but includes cross-references. 

The “sleuth” faculty gets keenly developed. An 
Assistant once identified a writer, no other clue being 
vouchsafed, from noticing in an illustration of “the author 
with his first swordfish,” that the wanted man was wearing 
a blazer and sporting the arms of a Cambridge college. A 
dusty expedition to the basement then furnished the desired 
particulars. You will doubtless wonder why we do not 
write to the author, care of his publisher. That seems to be 
against the rules of the game. An Assistant did once get 
leave to write to an authoress on a difficult point concerning 
her Christian names, with the result that the lady turned 
up in person. Luckily she was perfectly amicable, but 
suppose it were a question of describing a peer’s widow who 
marries a commoner, gets a divorce, and then takes to 
writing novels—well, we wrestle as best we can with the 
introductions to peerages and chapters in books of etiquette’ 
on ‘“ How to address persons of title.” 
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The first essential in cataloguing is to get the right heading 
and to get it right. In deciding on the correct heading one 
is guided by the official Rules, which form a substantial 
booklet, providing as they must for books for more than 
one author, with no author stated at all or by the user of a 
pseudonym, for books with no title-pages or mutilated, for 
books published by learned societies (“‘ Academies”’), by 
Government departments, by miscellaneous bodies not neces- 
sarily learned in the accepted sense, for bibles, prayer-books 
of all creeds (‘‘ Liturgies ’’), hymn-books, directories, alma- 
nacs, periodicals. If the heading when determined is not 
already in the Catalogue, it must be written in analogous 
form; if it is in, it must be exactly copied. This is not quite 
as easy as one might think. (Try the experiment for your- 
self.) Headings are sometimes found in unusual forms. 
Moliére is Poquelin de Moliére, our old friend Mr. Chatterjee 
is glorified into Chattopadhyaya, and a best-selling con- 
temporary novelist has another Christian name in front of 
the one he uses, but I will not be so unkind as to give him 
away. It is very easy to make mistakes, such as finding 
that a man’s Christian names are Wilfred George and 
making a note, William George, or making the note correctly 
and misreading it when subsequently writing the title. The 
error is only discovered a couple of months or so later, when 
the entry has been printed, or worse, it may be that it 
remains unnoticed for a long time. However, the con- 
scientious assistant, profiting by early lapses, soon learns to 
beware of subtle pitfalls and of his own idiosyncrasies, so 
that his percentage of error soon becomes nought point 
something. 

The heading, of course, is not everything. If, for instance, 
one finds that the book is an exact duplicate of one already 
in the Library, as often happens, one sends it to be “ turned 
out,” which probably means it is pulped. But a common 
occurrence is of an American book being published on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and of each publisher sending in a copy. 
The English one, printed in the U.S.A. with a different title- 
page inserted bearing the English publisher’s name, is 
catalogued as “‘ Another copy,” with a note appended to 
show what the sole difference is, and the Department has 
to keep a superfluous volume on its shelves. The Assistant 
must also notice whether there have been previous editions, 
and if so, where they were placed, not to mention certain 
subtleties, such as the new one varying the wording of the 
title. And apart from the actual matter in hand, one is 
always coming across something that needs alteration, in 
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which case it must be seen to there and then, lest the error 
remain unnoticed. The error may have been a lapse on 
the part of a dead and gone Assistant—one of those side- 
whiskered men in an old photograph—or it may simply be 
that fresh light is now thrown by information not formerly 
available. A few months ago there appeared, The Satan of 
Scripture, by the late James Ormiston, in which it was 
stated that the original edition was published in 1876. As 
it did not appear under Ormiston, the cataloguer made 
extensive researches and eventually discovered an entry in 
the English Catalogue covering 1876 (the compilation issued 
periodically by the Publishers’ Circular) of this work “ by a 
clergyman.” He was then able to find the entry under 
CLERGYMAN in the General Catalogue, to insert the author’s 
name and to provide a cross-reference from Ormiston. The 
obituary notices definitely made public the identity of “A 
Gentleman with a Duster,’’ and all his works had to be 
hunted up under their anonymous headings, expressions like 
that not being taken as headings, and cross-references 
written for each under Begbie. 

As already remarked, the cataloguer gets a good deal of 
walking exercise. He also exercises an arm, probably the left, 
as in his right hand he will be holding a book or pencil, in 
the sport of “‘ tossing the catalogue.”” One soon becomes an 
adept at pulling out and returning the big folio volumes, but 
one new arrival began by pulling one down on to his nose 
and retired hurt for the day. By the time the cataloguer 
has made all the necessary notes, returned from his expedi- 
tions, and settled the queries, he is ready to sit down and 
write the titles, very likely after lunch. A good arrangement 
is to go round the Catalogue in the morning—to take three 
batches of half a dozen books each is good going—and to 
write titles and do any other sedentary work in the afternoon. 
Please understand, however, that sedentary work does not 
mean reading or forty winks. If one wants to know How to 
Tell Postage Stamps Used in Scotland or to study The Law 
Relating to the Carriage of Goods by Sea in a Nutshell, one 
asks for it at Mudie’s just like an ordinary mortal. 

These “‘ titles’? are written in one’s best copybook hand 
on slips of blue paper ten inches by four. A chronic warfare 
rages between the Department and the Stationery Office, 
which continually tries to foist on us cheaper and nastier 
slips, and has to be reinformed that they are not for scribbling 
but have to stand a good deal of handling and to be kept for 
ever. Heading at the top, surname (if the heading is a 
person’s name) underlined three times, Christian names 
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twice, epithet, if any, once; the underlinings being guides for 
the printer. Below, the words from the title-page or as 
many as are necessary; the number of pages; the publisher’s 
name, place, and date of publication, and size; perhaps a 
note; and at the side (not to be printed) the letter C, P, or D, 
for Copyright, Purchase, or Donation, and the date of 
receipt. Also not to be printed is a pencilled K or O (K 
stands for Katalogue) over the heading to show whether it 
is already in or not. 

Next morning he puts the books, with the ends of their 
blue titles sticking out of them, on his “ reviser’s”’ table. 
The reviser is a senior colleague, who looks through the 
titles, makes alterations here and there, tears up a cross- 
reference or two, orders an additional one or two, and puts 
his initials in the corner of each slip to show his final approval 
and acceptance of responsibility. He then puts the books on 
the “‘ placing table,” whence they are conveyed the following 
morning to the placer’s room. Books from the shelves 
which an Assistant has had occasion to have out are returned 
via the replacing table. The placer, on coming to his work, 
finds a long row, or rows, of books set out for him. Having 
weeded out such things as continuations of works in progress 
which do not require his attention, he distributes the 
remainder into pigeon-holes corresponding to twenty tables 
distributed about the “ironwork.” Later, when the books 
have been carried to the tables indicated, he goes round the 
ironwork and puts each book on some shelf in the appropriate 
section, according to its subject. The book does not neces- 
sarily remain on that shelf, in fact very rarely does so. The 
exact position appropriate to its size is determined by his 
subordinates, who write the press-mark inside it and on the 
titles and then send the book to be labelled and the titles 
to be sorted for the printer. 

I have described how the book reaches its shelf, where 
unless asked for it now remains undisturbed except for a 
dusting once a year or so, but not how its entry reaches the 
Catalogue. Once a month titles are sent to the printer, 
subdivided into English, Foreign, Before 1900, and Altered 
Titles, these last being titles on which an alteration or 
addition is too extensive to be done in the Catalogue by 
means of a pen-and-ink correction. Slavonic and Hungarian 
accessions are saved up for a special month and by a 
merciful dispensation dealt with by the learned specialists in 
those tongues. On the 27th of the month appears the 
Accession list, printed on one side of the leaf only. Three 
copies are cut up for pasting into the General Catalogue. 
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The Assistant appointed to the exalted office of Lord High 
Incorporator begins with A on the first of the month and 
goes steadily through the alphabet, using the Green volumes, 
These are brought to him each with some printed slips in 
triplicate. Having examined these, he marks the exact 
spot in the Catalogue where each new entry is to go. In this 
connection a smattering of many languages is useful: “ de” 
in Dutch, being merely the article, can be ignored when 
considering alphabetical order, but the French “de” must 
not be ignored. For the more outlandish tongues, such as 
Slavonic or Welsh, the Incorporator calls for help from an 
expert colleague. Beside him is another copy of the 
Accessions, which will be cut up after the month’s incorpora- 
tion is finished and the slips pasted on cards. These, 
known as “ fourth copies,” are kept in boxes in the same 
order as the books which they describe stand on the shelves. 
Also on his table is a box containing the written titles of the 
Accessions, averaging about two thousand five hundred and 
upwards. He can thus look at them as he goes along, a 
useful check. These too are subsequently distributed in 
boxes, where they are arranged by headings. Both these 
are of great importance in the machinery of the Library. 
The “title room ” is a corner of the basement and contains 
a few thousand boxes of these fourth copies and titles. The 
intricate work there demands meticulous accuracy and is 
done with great credit by its patient staff. 

The other division of the Incorporator’s task is alterations. 
When an Assistant finds it necessary to add to or alter an 
entry, he sends for the title (if it is a heading to be altered, 
for all titles of that heading), makes the correction thereon— 
the more kindly disposed use red ink—and drops it into a 
box labelled “‘ Settled Queries.” The still vexed question of 
when a query may be considered settled will not be brought 
up in these pages. These settled queries come along in the 
Green volumes, and the Incorporator, if it is an extensive 
alteration, makes a mark in the Catalogue with a blue pencil 
and another on the title and sends the latter to be reprinted. 
If this is not necessary, he takes a pen and makes the 
alteration himself in this copy. It is done in the Red and 
the Blue by an artist writing a specially neat and skilful 
hand. Some settled queries consist of the same alteration 
repeated on many titles, such as the knighthood or possibly 
peerage conferred upon some prolific writer, and both the 
Assistant who first makes it and the Incorporator who deals 
with it call to mind occasions in their early youth when they 
had to write out some truism fifty or a hundred times. 
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Besides settled queries, there are others which he raises 
himself, or one might say they raise themselves in spite of 
him, such as discrepancies due to mistakes made or points 
overlooked by cataloguer and reviser. It may be simply a 
slip, e.g. Wilfrid for Wilfred, or a printer’s error detected by 
the Incorporator’s sharp eye, or something more far reaching. 
Whatever it may be, another imposition is set him, as the 
correction must be made five times, on the three slips, on 
the fourth copy and on the title. Ifit be due to a cataloguer’s 
mistake, the Incorporator will doubtless point it out; if to a 
reviser’s—well it depends to some extent on relative seniority 
and the Incorporator’s morale that day. 

At this point I am struck, not with the length at which 
I have described the work in the Department of Printed 
Books, but with the number of things I have left out, for 
instance, the ordering of foreign books and checking the 
invoices, which occupies two Assistants, or the compiling 
such special catalogues as may be undertaken from time to 
time. I have made only the slightest reference to old and 
rare books, to maps and to music, and have refrained from 
describing duties in the Reading-Room, because its history 
should be studied in Mr. Barwick’s, The Reading Room of the 
British Museum. About four years ago “ Low and I” paid 
a visit to the Room, with the result that the next issue of 
The Star was being sold at an enhanced price in the neigh- 
bourhood during the next few days. More about the 
Department’s work, as well as about librarianship in general, 
is to be found in John Macfarlane’s Library Administration 
and in Dr. Richard Garnett’s Essays in Librarianship and 
Bibliography. 

I have said little about ourselves. Well, that is fitting; 
we do not want publicity. But I should like to protest that 
we are ordinary human beings, unless you refuse to allow 
that Civil Servants are human, and are not freaks either 
intellectually or physically, though some damaged through 
acts of the King’s enemies. Amongst us you will find 
enthusiasm for cricket, football, tennis, mountaineering, 
folk-dancing, swimming, motoring, and (perhaps regrettably) 
golf, and that not only as mere spectators. Nor are “ musty 
tomes” board and lodging to us as was smoke to the grubby 
gentleman at the “‘ Magpie and the Stump” ; we do appre- 
ciate a good dinner and the ordinary amenities of life. Not 
very much of your income tax is required to pay our salaries, 
which you will find in Whitaker, even though there is that 
bonus to be reckoned in. Many readers have expressed 
their gratitude in the warmest terms, though they occa- 
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sionally complain in warm terms at having to wait three- 
quarters of an hour for a book. Still, they should think 
themselves lucky they are not on the staff. If an Assistant 
in the course of his duties sends for a book, he either has to 
take a ticket to a certain table, a minute’s walk there and 
back, and be thankful if he gets the book the same day, in 
some interval when the Reading-Room staff can spare a 
minute or two, or else he takes a walk of several minutes and 
fetches it himself. And if a book is out to a reader, although 
he may not be there that day, a member of the staff is not 
allowed to have it even for an official purpose. 

A thing we are inclined to resent is what I will call the 
‘“‘fat oxen” legend, or the theory that because we have in 
our keeping all the wisdom or, at any rate, all the knowledge 
of the ages, we possess that knowledge in our own brains. 
It is not a librarian’s duty to give information; it is his duty 
to help you find it. If you ask us what did Gladstone say 
in ’81, it would be a mere accident if one of us could tell 
you, but we could indicate to you speeches of Gladstone, 
letters of Gladstone, biographies of Gladstone, contemporary 
memoirs referring to Gladstone, histories of the period of 
Gladstone, not to mention works that might be about 
Gladstone, but are not. And if you still want more we can 
refer to other likely sources, such as the Record Office. 

And please do not ask us to value “‘an old book” for 
you, because we are not allowed to. 


N. E. P. 
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CANDLEMAS and Lammas, two very ancient folk-festivals, 
still have a certain dim mystery attached to them. These 
are the feasts when witches are particularly active and, if it 
is true that the witch cult was a survival of the “old 
religion,” this is as it should be. “ Latter Lammas Day ”’ 
in England was the day of first-fruits. A loaf—-the name 
means loaf mass—was given to the vicar, which custom 
was succeeded by the harvest festival, and that season saw 
the end of the summer country-dancing. Lammer beads 
were used as charms, while a slight remembrance of the festal 
nature of Candlemas survives in France, where pancakes 
must be eaten on the jour du Chandeleur. In the Basque 
country at Sare, the boys threw stones from one end of the 
bridge to the other on that day, and when the evening prayer 
is said, the hand is turned once over the head. This recalls 
the English game in which you “ write in a letter to turn 
round your head.” Both actions probably represent a 
written charm which must be waved in a circle over the 
head of the petitioner. Its use on Candlemas night, at the 
very hour when witches are powerful, presupposes a pro- 
tective charm against them. But the present-day witch is 
a comparatively modern personage, and the February feast 
must have seen many a dark rite long before witch or 
sorciére was thought of. 

At this season the most ignorant of men were forced to 
perceive that winter was over, that the sun was rising in the 
heavens, and that stores were running dangerously low. 
The moment had come to give Nature a helping hand. So 
the Old—year, man, animal—must be slain in magic mime 
that it might give place to the New. With the growth of 
the new force, so would grow the force of humans in the 
village, beasts in the corral, vegetation everywhere. It was 
and is a critical time. We now believe that this rite survives 
in England in mummers’ play and sword dance. It lived 
in earnest right into the great days of ancient Rome. They 
killed their October horse—an autumn rite—crowned with 
loaves of bread, and to-day in a lost valley of the old 
Kingdom of Navarre they annually kill their man-horse, to 
the sound of txistu and drum. The Ainos, those aborigines 
scarcely touched by ancient or modern Japanese culture, 
annually catch, kill, lament, and rejoice over their yearly 
bear. And on this side of the world we find the same magic 
mime existing in hidden corners. 
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Candlemas falls in Carnival time, and Carnival is taken 
very seriously indeed in the old province of Roussillon, that 
little tract of Catalonia which is in France. So the organiza- 
tion of the rite has fallen into the hands of the Carnival 
committee, and village fathers, scarlet barratinas on their 
heads, supervise the younger ritualists. Up the valley, 
backs to the Mediterranean, faces to the snowy Canigou, 
everyone makes towards Arles-sur-Tech and its Chasse a 
Ours. To savour the proceedings to the full one should be 
there the day before. Then grins appear on men’s faces, 
girls declare they will remain at home the next day, youths 
march about whistling a certain little air. And when people 
hear it, Pours they say with a mysterious smile. Dark 
preparations go on in a certain inn up the narrow stone- 
paved street. On the stairs, barrels are being filled with 
shavings inside, and outside are being converted into terrible 
giant faces. There is a certain atmosphere of mystery 
tinged with excitement, and amongst la gent enfantine a 
considerable fear. Irresistibly one thinks of long-ago days 
when the fear and the excitement were real indeed, when the 
priest made mysterious preparations and frightful disguises 
were brought out, and knives were sharpened. 

Next morning the whole town rings with the little air. 
The Cobla band appears, heading a queer company. A 
cobla comprises two peculiarly strident wind instruments, 
the prime and the tenor, a cornet-d-piston and a brass bass 
instrument. On the Spanish side it still possesses the 
flaviole and tambourin, played by the same person, the first 
a seven-holed pipe, the second a taking little drum which 
hangs round the player’s neck. They all stop outside the 
mayor’s house, a fine man standing forth to give a discourse 
in Catalan. He wears a short jacket, a red sash, white 
corduroys, and espadrilles, the red laces cross-gartered up 
to the knee. He is accompanied by a strapping lass in grey 
skirt, white apron, and Catalan cap. She is exceedingly 
neat, but there is something odd about her. Her face is 
painted, her jumper, one notices, is stretched to breaking- 
point across an outrageously broad back. Her name is 
Rosetta and she speaks in a bass voice. There are several 
odd-looking sportsmen too, with red noses and unbelievable 
muzzle-loaders. The fine great man, from beneath his 
fine great hat overlaid with gold paper flowers, begins as 
follows: 


Amables habitants dal ditjous Vallespir, 
Abouy soun arribat par vous fe dibartir. . .. 
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Replace Bs by Vs and the sense appears. He invites us to 
balla al bal dal matrimoni. So there is to be a wedding. 
We thought it was to be a bear-hunt. Then there is question 
of a tarrible animalas which must be chained with grosses 
cadenes, and then again las goupes mignunettes—that charm- 
ing Catalan word designating youth, male or female—are 
begged to balla tout aquey Carnabal, and the fine man ends 
courteously in French, ‘‘ A ?honneur de votre présence.” 

Towards afternoon the town streams out from its narrow 
streets. ‘‘ A la fontaine de buis”’ is in everyone’s mouth, 
and there, across the bustling Tech, is a fountain built up 
with those thin red bricks whose form has never changed 
since they were made by Roman hands. On the further side 
of the river an orchard is divided from the juniper, box, and 
tall white heath of the mountainside by a miniature aque- 
duct. This follows the configuration of the slope. All 
worked and pasture land is watered thus. It is February, 
but the orchard is green as an English lawn, thanks to the 
refreshing rivulets escaping from the little waterway. This 
green is diapered with queer, gay figures. Those of the 
morning are there, and other hunters, more red noses, more 
Charlie Chaplin-like sportsmen. But besides these, grouped 
on the near side of the river are those monstrous barrel-heads 
dimly perceived yesterday. Four stalwarts bear them. 
They do not always wear them, for it is hard to be shut 
inside a barrel on a bright Candlemas afternoon. So they 
pad their shoulders and rest the heads on the pads, tipped 
backwards, their broad Catalan faces appearing below the 
painted ones. They are astonishing, those painted faces. 
Frightful eyes either side of a frightful wooden nose, which 
juts out through excess of realism. Beneath the nose a 
painted moustache curls ferociously, and a mouth gapes. 
Each side of the face hang plaits of garlic leaves from which 
the bulbs have been torn, and when the giant-headed 
company turn their backs, behold a second face, equally 
frightful. The bodies beneath the barrels are clad in 
women’s skirts, belted, the belt carrying eight or ten large 
cow-bells. 

It is proposed, notably by Miss M. A. Murray,* that 
the “old religion” throughout Europe centred round a 
two-faced divinity Dianus, who in Rome became the 
classical Janus. Here, certainly, is a slight connection— 
double-faced disguises with the prophylactic bells, denoting 
devotees in the likeness of the god, worn at a death rite at 
Candlemas. 

* The Witch Cult in Western Europe. M. A. Murray. Oxford. 1921. 
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Planted in the middle of the pathway we come upon a 
small tent without a top. Out of the aperture now and 
again pops a head, a head belonging to the comic man of a 
music-hall. It is brightly painted, like an Aunt Sally, and 
is surmounted by an absurd little hat. This is the “ Tor- 
toise,” and if the morning had been fine there would have 
been several, each waddling inside his shell of calico. Down 
the hillside comes a cavalcade of little hobby horses, trotting 
diligently round and about the juniper bushes. But these 
have no claim to traditional rights. They were left over 
from a former Carnival and were considered too good to be 
put aside. Perhaps the tortoises had a similar beginning in 
some long-ago Carnival. It is just so that inexplicable 
characters accrete to traditional ceremonies; refusing decent 
oblivion they become traditional themselves. All these 
brightly coloured people run hither and thither amongst the 
apple-trees. They are bear-hunting. Presently, very cau- 
tiously, very slyly, a head appears above the aqueduct bank. 
A terrific head, dark, shaggy, the gaping jaw displaying great 
bloody teeth. A shambling body rears up to stand a moment 
with brown, hanging paws, then climbs clumsily out of the 
aqueduct. We came to see a play. We know the Pyrenean 
bear has long been driven from this valley, and yet—we 
feel glad the Tech runs between us and that apparition. 
Shots ring out, people run, children scream, men with poles 
aid the handsome orator of the morning. After ten minutes’ 
terrific excitement the beast is caught alive, chained, and 
led captive by the orator. A loose procession forms and 
straggles back to town, the bear tune repeated a hundred 
times by the cobla. It becomes a musical incantation, and 
as it approaches people run out of their houses crying, 
“* Lous! L’ous!’—or rather the men run out and the women, 
in safety, hang over the balconies. For, though captive, the 
grosse bastiasse has set his bearish mind on catching some- 
body, and it takes all the valiance of the handsome trainer 
and his men to save Rosetta from the knitted brown paws. 
Many a time she is seized, whereupon the poles threaten, a 
warning cry, a bear-trainer’s cry is invariably heard, and 
the damsel, though crumpled, yet escapes. Arriving at the 
Placet d’Amonts (which means the little upper place), the 
town ceremony begins. A round is danced by the company, 
and off they go again. The mountain-bear, who was once 
so much more than a mere bear, now loses for a space his 
sacred character and ignominiously turns into a dancing 
bear. In the narrow streets see him dance and try to 
climb his master’s pole, and turn aside to take a proffered 
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drink, the glass held, like any human being, in a brown 
paw. But in spite of this education he still desires Rosetta. 

“A la caverne!” they cry, and there on the bigger 
central place a cave consisting of a henhouse and sacking 
has been erected. Almost immediately the bear breaks loose 
in earnest and, dashing into the crowd, seizes an elderly 
woman. She, respectable, black-gowned person, takes her 
abduction quietly—is it not part of the annual rite ?—and, 
simpering a little, allows herself to be dragged across the 
place and into the cave. An old body in a scarlet barratina 
mounts guard over her while the marauding bear breaks 
forth again. This time, amid piercing shrieks, screams of 
laughter, and screams of fear, a mignounetta who did not 
run fast enough is dragged protesting across the place and 
thrust into the cave. But the bear enters too, and the old 
guardian closes the door with sacking and a stern air of 
duty. And there they are, shut up in a dark space measuring 
perhaps two yards square. All passes off peacefully. The 
training of the bastiasse now bears fruit, for he politely 
offers his captives cake, sausage, and a glass of wine. There 
is confusion in the memory of ancient things here. The 
captive surely should have been the accompanying priestess, 
who once served a divine bear-man as spouse—Rosetta. 
The February night falls. Things move to their appointed 
end, retarded by queer incidents which seem to have no 
explanation. The barrel-headed men crouch back to back, 
the bear arms himself with a long sapling and beats upon 
their heads until the skulls break and the sapling too, and 
the shavings pour forth on to the stones. 

“Now he will finish them off,” say the onlookers with 
satisfaction. Why must they be finished off? They are 
only pious devotees in a double-headed disguise. The 
tortoise waddles out, and the bear, thirsting for more blood, 
though it be but woodshavings, does his best to hit the 
tortoise head, which pops up and back so aggravatingly. 
But the bleared bear’s eyes cannot see very clearly after the 
long hibernation (perhaps the mask has something to do 
with it too) and he always misses the painted, jeering face. 
When the tortoise has had enough of it, he withdraws into 
his calico shell and waddles from the arena bearing the laurels 
with him. 

Now a new little air pipes out. They seat the beast in 
a chair and the handsome trainer, exactly facing him, begins 
to dance. He knows his steps better than any mignoun in 
Arles, all the regional steps are there and others of his own 
invention. His strength, grace, dignity, and presence are 
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perfect. Out from the crowd flies a white cloth. The 
trainer catches it and, still dancing, pins it round the neck 
of his animal. Over the heads of the crowd spins a basin, 
A bottle of wine next hurtles forth dangerously, the soap 
in form of an apple, and, more dangerous still, the razor, 
which is a hatchet. Each in turn is cleverly caught by the 
dancer without interrupting his steps. He next turns into a 
barber, dances up to his hirsute customer and shaves him with 
the hatchet, using the wine and the apple to make a lather, 
all very neatly done in precise time to the music. The 
shaved bear, in a final uncontrollable impulse from the wild, 
leaps yet again on Rosetta. A single shot rings out. He 
staggers. Everyone holds their breath until he falls dead 
upon the flagstones. This is really impressive. There he 
lies, his great strong, clumsy body still and heavy—no use 
to anyone any more. The ritualists dance round him 
in a tight, close ring. A moment’s silence falls upon the 
thronged place as they lift their Candlemas bear and carry 
him away. 

Without one shadow of doubt here is the old Spring rite 
very much alive, eagerly looked forward to, invariably 
carried out in these uplands of French Catalonia. Every- 
thing is in its place. The procession through the town, the 
inevitable man-woman, the ritual death. Details too are 
correct: the bells, disguises, the drinking and the licence of 
Carnival, the invitation to the wedding before the death of 
the divinity—the old fertility rite, if ever there was one. 
Deep gratitude is due to the Carnival committee for the 
fidelity with which they conduct the ceremony at Arles- 
sur-Tech. 

Elsewhere in the valley it is falling on evil days. At St. 
Laurent de Cerdans it is reaching the hands of the boys, 
and when a folk-custom gets down to the children it is apt 
to become a game. The bear, ‘‘un type qui aime boire 
gratuitement,” accepts payment for his performance, and the 
accompanying ritualists are younger than the young Cory- 
bantes should be. Yet the essentials are there. A girl is 
caught and dragged into the den, the bear is duly killed. 

Further up again at Prats de Mollo, where begins the 
pass over which Hannibal’s army is supposed to have come 
on its way to Rome, the Chasse a Ours has become, or 
more probably has reverted to, a real Saturnalia. It is held 
on Candlemas day itself, and a more incredible, agitating, 
absurd, and slightly scandalous performance cannot be con- 
ceived. And how the population relishes it! It is a real 
folk-feast. The little tune, learnt so well at Arles, is heard. 
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The bears dress inside the fort, meanwhile fortifying them- 
selves with five litres of red wine a head. A row of men 
line the walls to watch these preparations. When the 
creatures are full to the brim, a shot spits out. Instantly 
the people on the wall leap down and flee. Two queer 
figures pursue, looking much like Red Indians in tall head- 
dresses. One of them will spring on a flying man, they roll 
together down the hill, the Red Indian lies still when a shot 
rings out, his victim rises, showing a face which has suddenly 
become black. As the shrieking multitude approaches town 
level, it is perceived that the Indians are two men in robes 
of sacking. The headdresses are sheepskins rolled into high 
caps, their faces are blackened and their hands too, and 
every time they catch a man these redoubtable hands smear 
his face until it is as black as their own. They then turn 
to the running footmen at their heels and reblacken their 
hands with the oil and soot he carries in a leathern gourd. 
Thus revictualled they pursue their astonishing, terrifying 
career. At the bottom of the hill the air is filled with female 
shrieks, for no one is spared. The prettiest girl is seized and 
blackened, the most venerable old lady. They scream and 
accept. It is le jour de Pours. But the new schoolmaster, 
who is a gabatx (one who is not a Catalan), does not accept. 
He is seized all the same by both bears, rolled and blackened, 
and contemplates writing to the Préfet. Towards evening, 
when the bears have exhausted their ingenuity in surprises, 
entries into windows, creepings over roofs, two more charac- 
ters appear. These are Rosetta and the Trainer fused into 
one, as so often happens in decadent traditional plays. We 
frequently see a sword-dance Betty, who is Rosetta’s 
English sister, with the lock of swords destined for the 
Captain hanging round her neck; a Morris fiddler who, with 
one black stocking and the other white, combines musician 
and fool, not to mention that extraordinary composite 
figure, the Kottilun Gorri of the Pays Basque. The new- 
comers, in spotless white, mark a striking note amongst 
that disreputable, blackened crowd. They wear women’s 
chemises, white caps, and have floured their faces. Their 
female function is forgotten, however, and they are 
now known as the Barbers. With the help of the sports- 
men they capture and chain the somewhat weary bears, 
all the while endeavouring to preserve their cleanliness 
from contamination. But in a few minutes they too 
aré covered with paw-marks. The crowd and the piebald 
couples surge forwards, the bear tune breaks out once 
more, the brutes are shaved, but, the necessity for their 
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ritual death forgotten, the ceremony ends with a Bail de 
la Coure. 

This altogether astonishing day does, however, still 
retain several points essential to the Candlemas rite. The 
bear, duplicated, as is so frequently the case in folk survivals, 
is killed not once but many times in the course of the after- 
noon, and the man-woman, though now a “ barber,”’ still 
persists. Older men recount that some twenty years ago 
the huntsmen wore a real ceremonial dress covered with mule 
fringes and ribbons with sheep-bells on their legs. A cave 
was then made and girls caught and dragged into it. But in 
spite of obvious decadence, the spirit of the day is far more 
primitive than at Arles-sur-Tech. It is an open Saturnalia, 
and stories are told of a hidden Saturnalia within the dark, 
baleconied houses. The bears, inflamed with rich, red 
Banyuls, are never too drunk to perform considerable feats. 
One attained the roof of the military hospital, climbed into 
and down the chimney, to the joy of the soldier patients. 
But when this sort of thing happens in a private house, the 
bear will indulge in incredible liberties. He delights to 
crawl across clean, white beds, he seizes the girls and, putting 
a sacrilegious paw inside their frocks, blackens their breasts, 
together with other proceedings not pretty enough to write 
but recounted with roars of rabelaisian laughter. Another 
Carnival day a man entirely covered with grey goatskins 
was seen. He had harnessed himself to a small cart, which 
he dragged up the steep streets, reeling from wall to wall, for 
“Je vin travaillait.’ The effect was disproportionately 
revolting. One felt something unknown, something not to be 
put into words, was at the bottom of this crude buffoonery. 
Thoughts went irresistibly to the decree of Theodore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. “If anyone,’ he wrote, “at the 
Kalends of January goes about as a stag or a bull, that is 
making himself into a wild animal . . . and putting on the 
head of beasts; those who in such wise transform themselves 
into the appearance of a wild animal, penance for three 
years because this is devilish.’* He was right. These two 
visions in high Vallespir, and many another in retired spots 
about Europe and old England, have left a fairly clear idea 
of what the Saturnalia must have been. And the Saturnalia 
itself seems to have been the classical survival of a primitive 
fertility rite, for Saturn was once the god of seedtime as well 
as of harvest. We know also that most fertility rites ended 
in a night of licence; the devotees not only allowed, but 
enjoined to help on the work of nature by coinciding sympa- 

* This translation is taken from The Witch Cult in Western Europe, op. cit. 
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thetic magic. ‘The representative of the fertility god, man 
or man-beast, of course gave the example, the accompanying 
priestess was his ritual spouse, but probably the women of 
the village had their rights. The witches too had dealings 
with their “ Devil,” who may have been the priest-repre- 
sentative of their one-time fertility god. If this last pro- 
position is accepted, it immediately explains the piteous, 
ridiculous confessions of these unhappy women. The Devil 
appeared as a ram or a goat—and went away as a man 
neatly dressed in brown. A young man knocked at the 
door and became a horse or a great dog—which feat he could 
easily have performed by putting on his animal disguise. 
And the miserably indecent, incredible tales become credible 
and, if viewed as a necessary adjunct to a fertility cult, 
natural, even praiseworthy. Nevertheless one sees one 
fairly insurmountable objection to the wider proposition, 
ie. the identity of these ritual survivals with the witch cult. 
It is easy to believe the first are survivals of the “old 
religion.”” In fact there seems no other satisfactory explana- 
tion of them. No other proposed origin covers a quarter of 
the ground. Whether Northumbrian sword-dance, Kentish 
Hooden horse, Basque masquerade, Dalmatian Moresca, 
or Pyrenean bear-hunt, one and all show the same ingre- 
dients, the same personages, the same purpose. When we 
reach the Greek isles this purpose becomes so clear that one 
wonders why the origin is still argued. On the island of 
Skyros the Carnival is frankly Dionysian, and Dionysian 
rites were fertility rites. There are the bride and bridegroom, 
the latter in the likeness of a goat carrying a wooden phallus. 
That the witch cult was a survival of a fertility cult is easy 
to believe also. If, however, both witch practices and modern 
ritual dances and dramas have indeed a common root, why 
does the one live an open life, a much enjoyed feature of 
Carnival in Europe, an honoured tradition in England, while 
the other has been driven underground to become furtive and 
foul in its ways? 

Let us glance at the scanty written references—two only 
—in these Eastern Pyrenees. The first is only a hundred 
years old, and is written with that scorn of things of the 
people so often shown by writers of that date. In his 
Histoire de Rousillon, 1835, Henry says the bear was “ un 
homme de la lie du peuple, ses camarades vétus des haillons 
les plus sales et barbouilliés de la fagon la plus ignoble, le 
font danser. Nous n’aurions pas fait mention de_ cette 
dégoutante farce,” he adds, as apology to his genteel readers, 
“si ce n’était un usage d’une grande antiquité.” It is not 
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mentioned again so far as I can find until 1902, when a local 
poet, Haraucourt, contributed an article to Le Gaulois, 
reproduced in the first number of Vallespir, 1927. It is 
written in the past tense as though the custom (even in 
1902) were long since dead, and the author clears up the 
origin of the Chasse to his complete satisfaction. He con- 
nects it with the legend of Abdon and Sennen, two saints 
whose silver heads serve as reliquaries in the great church 
of Arles. Wild beasts ravaged the valley in A.D. 980, and 
Abbot Arnulf went to Rome for aid, bringing back the two 
saints in a barrel. After many miracles and adventures they 
cleared the valley of its enemies, and the Chasse represents 
the rout of these supernatural creatures, wolves, bears, 
gorillas, and ‘‘ simi.” Haraucourt, knowing nothing of other 
bears or analogous rites, of course claims a unique position 
for his local bear. 

But we find him in the fastnesses of Andorra where, after 
killing him, they feast and dance with their resurrected god.* 
Again we can see him in the valley of Luz, where he perambu- 
lates on Jeudi Gras with a trainer and the Doctor of the 
Mummers’ Play. This character offers medicaments to cure 
all ills. ‘I can cure the itch, the stitch, the palsy and the 
gout,” proclaims his English brother. At Gédre he inquires 
if the patient has a family. If the answer is in the negative 
he produces just the one thing he ought to produce—a bean. 
For the bean is one of the oldest symbols of fertility. A 
few years ago the bear caught and “ married” one of the 
village girls, which brings this queer tale back to Catalonia, 
where it began with an invitation to dance at the 


Bal dal matrimoni 
Que finse hore de la mort. 


VIOLET ALFORD 


* Letter from the Director of the Arxiu d’Etnografia i Folklore de Catalunya. 
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STEPPING ON IT 
OR THE PEREGRINATION OF ALOYSIUS B. PARKER 


It is plausible to contend that unnecessary speed is responsible 
for a large proportion of accidents which occur to motorists 
and their victims on our extremely developed system of 
motorial high- and by-ways. Consequently a school, sect, 
stoa, or porch exists, which holds it safe to proceed at a dog’s 
pace, and with erratically canine course, viewing “ this 
England” at right-angles to the general line of drift. An 
elderly gentleman* of military appearance and my acquain- 
tance, a member of the porch, contends it is “‘ impossible to 
see the country, if you race through it at fifty miles an hour ”’ 
—and many people have hitherto acquiesced in the perverted 
view. I tried seeing the country with him. With my eyes 
riveted on the road ahead (he driving), 1 listened to him 
descanting on the beauties of laterally situated windmills, 
pigs, poplars, parsons, posters, pillar-boxes, oast-houses, and 
steeples, the while we executed an anzemic climbing turn on 
half-throttle on the wrong side of the road. ‘‘ Look out!”’ 
I yelled, as a swiftly moving car came round the bend, and 
we regained our right side of the road with a minimal 
margin of safety. ‘‘ You bloated fossil!” I added, with 
special emphasis on the b and f, “ this is the last time 1 see 
the country with you.” Coolth! I registered an opinion 
that the only country worth seeing was that lying right 
ahead, and thought homesickly of Chartres Cathedral, 
which can be seen half across France in the direct line of 
approach. “If,” I reasoned, “‘ the gaze is to be concentrated 
strictly in line ahead, then speed follows as a natural corol- 
lary; for the faster one travels, the more country will be seen 
in any given space of time. Any other course is likely to 
land one in the Permanently Elsewhere of the modern 
physicist.”” We drove home with great circumspection. 


‘*'Where’s this Woystershire?”’ The voice smote like a 
red, malignant herring across the trail of my thoughts. The 
Savoy sherry is excellent, brown and salty, and nerved me 
for my task. ‘‘ Worcestershire, gentlemen,” I said, “is not 
in the Lake District; it is one of the Western Counties of 
England.” With that I gulped my sherry, apologized for 
my unwarranted interruption, and “‘ beat it.” 


* General Sir Julius Wolseley Caesar, with car of even tenor and date. 
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It appears that my new-found friend* was deeply engaged 
in affairs throughout the week, and could only afford his 
week-ends (strictly from Friday after lunch till Monday 
midnight) in which to see the more outlying parts of our 
enchanted island. He loved the inaugural tour, in which I 
showed him the Tower of London (Bloody Tower and 
Traitors’ Gate), Richmond Park, Bushey Park, Hampton 
Court, the State Apartments at Windsor, the Lower School 
at Eton, also cloisters and chapel, between breakfast and 
early dark. “ This is great,” he chimed. Indeed, I warmed 
to it myself, discovering unsuspected powers of history and 
romance. Herne the Hunter sat easily on my radiator cap 
as the ten-horse Rover purred up the Great West Road 
between 42 and 45, and I projected, in rough outline, the 
following tours, two of which, at least, were midweek 
tours, in contravention of—or as exceptions to—the week- 
end rule. Unfortunately nothing remains in the way of 
record beyond a few scribbled speedometer readings, and 
I have had to reconstruct the tours almost entirely from 
memory. 

(1) The opening tour was Sunrise at Stonehenge, June 21, 
1928. Left overnight, encountering heavy Ascot traffic 
between Staines and Egham. Broke free after an hour's 
delay, and was carried unresistingly over Hartford Bridge 
Flats between a Hispano and a Bentley doing (my) maximum 
of 50. By Hartley Wintney, Basingstoke, to Andover, 
where we imbibe a pretty Bristol Cream, and dine well. A 
few miles on and a low—I mean a lonely—pub. purveys a 
game of darts and libations of beer. For darts read cloth- 
yard shafts. By Amesbury to Stonehenge, being first car to 
take up position for the night. Night of unrelieved horror, 
drizzle, and assembly of 3,000 homo sapiens and one re- 
vivalist. Coffeeholic nocturne. Sun rose over Friar’s Heel 
amid pink, gold, grey, and green fleecy clouds and a vinous 
hush. Pushed off. Discussed remnants of hamper sitting 
on pavement in Warminster at 5 a.m., and question whether 
Heale House (jAos, Friar’s Heel) was original Chequers of 
the Archdruid. Viewed Bath at 6 a.m. Bristol at 7 a.m. 
Drizzle. Returned to Bath for breakfast. Purchased Bath- 
bun for wife. Ate Bath-bun. Investigated archeology at 
Avebury. Lunched Marlborough. Marlborough to London 
in two hours non-stop, passenger asleep. Tea. 

(2) Stratford (and incidentally Wales). Seventy-two- 
hour tour. Maidenhead, Henley, Oxford, Banbury to Strat- 
ford. Excellent teas obtainable, with strawberries and 

* Aloysius B. Parker was my passenger. 
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clotted cream. Adswm. Inspected gasworks erected to one 
Guy Shakspere. Returned to tea-shop (strawberries and 
clotted cream). Inspected map. ‘“‘Why not Wales?” 
“ You’ve said it.” (From now onwards this was, perhaps, 
the best of all the tours.) By Worcester (Woyster), Leo- 
minster—like homing Geraint—into the foothills of Wales, 
the magic of scenery growing with each succeeding mile. 
Evidently we are gaining height in order to cross into a new 
watershed. The sun is setting. A heavy warm rain falls 
for the space of twenty minutes, but clears as we reach the 
local inn, leaving the ground all vaporous and steaming, and 
the air on the lake an emerald green. Beyond and to the 
right a bracken hillside new-drenched in Amontillado and 
Burgundy. What a scene! A Turner landscape, indescrib- 
able and unbelievable. Shall we stay at the inn to-night? 
I have read stories of wild Wales, of lonely travellers—and 
this is where they must have been written—or bumped off. 
The sun has set. We shiver and push on. This, neverthe- 
less, was the summit of our pleasure. Leaving the place, we 
penetrate yet farther into Wales, seeing one house in twenty 
miles, the car sliding gently down the slope to eventual 
slumber at Builth. 

Morning light. Builth to Aberystwyth. That eminence 
on our right, a foot or two above our own level, is Plinlim- 
mon. It is better marked on the map. In ignorance of the 
laws of Wales we obtain bottled Bass at twelve o’clock on 
Sunday in the best hotel, the barmaid, having just arrived 
from London, being also ignorant of Welsh law, and thinking 
we are guests staying in the hotel. A red-letter day, thus 
to put one across Taffy! Via Machynlleth to Bala Lake, 
thence right over the moors (rubble road, numerous cattle 
gates, and dotted sheep) to Festiniog, so down to Portmadoc. 
Mountains vast and black. On to Carnarvon Castle, the 
gate of which shuts rudely in our face at 6 p.m. Through 
Bettws-y-coed, succouring quadruply punctured party from 
Manchester—to wine, dine, and sleep at the ‘‘ Hand and 
Spear”? at Chirk. By morning light penetrate Chirk Park, 
where wizened woodcutters are felling immemorial oak, and 
view ancient Chirk Castle, a private domain— but no offence 
meant. Thence swiftly on our way—Shrewsbury, the 
Wrekin; gin-and-bitters in Birmingham. Warwick Castle, 
and home in London by dinner-time. Seven hundred and 
three miles on the clock. 

(3) The Lake District. Dunstable, Northampton, 
Leicester, and Derby. After leaving Buxton, I said, ‘“‘ We'll 
skirt Manchester—-right-handed.” We skirted it. (Never 
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skirt Manchester.) We got lost. After Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
The Peak, and Glossop, we got what might be called an 
Oldham-Bury-Rochdale-and-Bolton complex. If it wasn’t 
Oldham it was Bolton. Then it was Bury three times 
running. Then it was Ramsbottom, merging into Bury 
again, with a taste of Stalybridge lingering in the mouth. 
Eventually we got a line on Bury, Bolton, Blackburn, and 
Chorley, which was the best we could manage in the circs. 
It rained most of the time. At Chorley it brightened 
slightly, and staged a passable sunset and two halves of 
bitter. Slept at Preston. However, we'd seen something of 
the manufacturing towns, and called it good for the soul. 

Morning mist and rain. Windermere obliterated by 
rain. Ambleside obscured by Jupiter Pluvius. Was 
** slapped on the wrist’ by a policeman and “ kept back in 
school”’ for too great eagerness in negotiating a narrow 
bridge, where many other cars were hanging back with (I 
thought) a poor show of spirit. Now I would not cross the 
bridge, Jupiter and his minion being unpropitious. ‘“‘ We’ve 
seen enough of these lakes, don’t you think?” “Say, we 
can come back when they’ve done filling them.” ‘‘So we 
can. What about a stab at Yorkshire?” “ Go right at it, 
boy! Yoykshire for me.” 

IT feel sure it was Kirkby Moorside, or Kirkby Lonsdale, 
or Kirkby Stephen we passed through, down a long and 
noble vale, to Sedburgh and Settle, and I know we went 
to Skipton. But how it was we got back to Rochdale, 
in all its ruthless, blackened, beetling splendour, I cannot 
quite recall. I have some faint remembrance of Todmorden, 
and then the ghastly truth broke in upon me. We were 
back in the purlieus of Manchester. This time we did not 
skirt Manchester, but went right in, and were presently 
purring along a brand new road which climbed in magnificent 
curves to the chilly altitude of Buxton. Here, fires in July 
are pleasant additions to hotel comfort. We slept the sleep 
of the travelled. From Buxton the most delightful valley 
leads downwards in the direction of Haddon Hall. But 
business arrangements in London called and the passenger 
was adamant. Wesaw not Haddon. Striking out at a good 
speed, we passed through a corner of Rutland, and descended 
by Bedford and Luton upon the site Londinium (677 miles). 

(4) Land’s End (or rather St. Ives). Leaving London at 
teatime, we Bristol-creamed at Andover, dined, and pushed 
on to Salisbury, quite a useful place for getting petrol in the 
middle of the night. A Riley 9, which had shown up at 
intervals through the evening, seemed to be doing the same 
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journey as ourselves. Drove car into triangle of trees on 
the road, and slept till bird-twitter-time. Pushed on a bit, 
and slept again for an hour in full rays of rising sun. Woke 
as the Riley 9 beetled past. Hot pursuit. Speed contest 
from Yeovil into Exeter, in which we passed and repassed 
each other numerous times, the Rover being slightly better 
at the hills. The roads were entirely deserted for twenty 
miles, with the exception of one motor-cycle. Viewed 
Exeter Cathedral (from outside) at eight, and breakfasted at 
the Rougemont at nine—a thoroughly good breakfast in 
every respect, in fact the very best. 

Dallied “on the moor” at Two Bridges for some little 
time, but made St. Ives by four in the afternoon. Cursory 
inspection. Really, there is very little standing room at 
St. Ives, the wharf (or whatever they call it) being the only 
level ground in the whole place. You edge past your 
neighbour, with an uncomfortable feeling that, if he does not 
like you, he may probably push you into the sea. I was 
very civil to all the inhabitants in consequence. We 
climbed bravely out of it on bottom gear, and returned to 
“the moor” for the night. St. Ives is a lovely little place, 
it was packed full of holiday makers, and to-night 1 longed 
for rest. 

Two Bridges rewards the traveller in search of rest. It 
grows cold on the moor at night. All is still at bird-bedtime. 
The water flows blackly under the humped-back bridge, 
Princetown and Heaven are both near, each contributing 
pinpoints of light to spangle the violet robe of the night. 
One more look, for to-morrow we must be back again in— 
London. Good night! (633 miles.) 

(5) A mid-week tour. (Business slackens off as August 
approaches.) Left London after tea and dined al fresco in 
Savernake Forest. Slept at Bath in the old quarters. A 
morning bath and a Bath morning are both delicious. 
Thence to Wells in perfect weather. At Wells they profiteer 
on the parking, which angers Parker, and detracts from the 
beauty of the cathedral and from the interest of the bishop’s 
palace. Nevertheless, we spent a considerable time here, 
speculating on the rubbish we could see in the bishop’s 
moat. With the parking money they might well rebuild 
some of the cottages in Wells. Here we saw the ’cutest and 
prettiest of American ’cuties buying postcards. She will 
surely recognize herself from this portrait, a grey cap and a 
red cape and cusped curls at her ears. We kissed fingers at 
her back, as we sped away towards Glastonbury. Glaston- 
bury Tor, with architectural summit, is one of those monu- 
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ments which can be seen from afar as the traveller 
approaches. We had already used up our time allowance 
at Wells, and felt unwilling to spike our lunch-hour on 
Glastonbury thorn. And shortly after, coming to a toll- 
bridge where threepence was demanded, we again turned 
from our road on principle, and thus came to a very good 
lunch in Bridgwater. Saw local John Bull in a yellow 
waistcoat. We were evidently meant to see him, so looked 
steadily past him into the distance. Don’t believe in 
pandering to bumpkin’s vanity. Minehead, Porlock, 
Countisbury, and Lynton. Porlock and Countisbury are 
hills. Honestly. The first part of Porlock is a little steeper 
than a spiral staircase, and Countisbury is in the nature of 
a high dive. An exotic little fernery of a place is Lynton. 
Barnstaple, Bideford, Okehampton, Launceston, and Bod- 
min. Slept at Bod. By devious routes across the moor to 
Torbay. Two warships off Torquay, the bay a perfect dream 
of beauty. Exeter, Honiton, Beaminster, Dorchester, Wim- 
borne, Bournemouth, Southampton, Winchester, Basing- 
stoke, and slept at Hartley Wintney. Hitherto no trouble 
whatever from car. 

Saturday morning, called in London to apprise wife of 
welfare, leaving immediately for East Anglia, an interpolated 
tour to use up the week-end. Hatfield, Stevenage, Baldock, 
Royston, and Cambridge. Lunch at the “ Lion” in Petty 
Cury. It’s worth it. Newmarket, and so on by Barton 
Mills and Thetford, across Roudham Heath into Breckland 
and my native wilds. This is homing, and my blood pulses 
quicker with a private delight. Spotted the old homestead, 
and descended on the rector for tea. Anne and Poppy at 
home. Recount adventures with advantages. The ancient 
rector, who baptized and married me, confirmed and tutored 
me, is pleased, I think, to see his old scapegrace. And so 
to Norwich, supplies of liquor at the “‘ Maid’s Head.” The 
Cathedral, Tombland, St. Peter Mancroft, the Walk, the 
Castle, Bank Plain. In the cattle-market observe our first 
flat tyre, a long nail picked up doubtless in the market, or 
—more likely even—in Rampant Horse Street! Don’t miss 
Norwich! It is still so nearly medieval. °*Cutie is not yet 
here a frequent enough visitor. Dine and sleep at Cromer. 
I think you had better stay at the Hotel de Paris. If your 
window faces the sea, there is no land between you and the 
North Pole. If you doubt me, look at the map. 

From Cromer, east and south to Great Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft, taking a look at the Broads—I forget which—-on 
the way. They are not difficult to find. At Lowestoft 
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yachtsmen are invited not to enter the harbour at more than 
ten knots per hour. This should be intelligible even to a 
landsman, I shouldn’t wonder. Ipswich, Colchester, Chelms- 
ford, and London. In by the Lea Bridge Road and Seven 
Sisters’ Corner (957 miles). 

(6) The Scotch tour. Tea in London, dined at Grantham, 
slept outside Catterick, drew Appleby unsuccessfully for 
breakfast at six. Appleby is a clean little Viking town, of 
Norwegian appearance, very quaint and attractive. But 
the Vikings do not like being wakened out of their sleep. 
Pushed on to Penrith, where proposed breakfast to housemaid 
in local hostelry. Housemaid inclined to favour my suit, 
but manageress turns me down with contumely and back- 
chat. Pushed on to Carlisle, being “ first down ”’ to break- 
fast in the Mitre at eight. Beamed on waitress, who capitu- 
lated incontinently in terms of bacon and eggs. Life again 
becomes possible. By nine o’clock we have eaten up all 
available supplies of eggs, bacon, marmalade, and coffee. 
Loitered through Gretna to Dumfries, on to Ayr and Turn- 
berry (where quartered in war) by two in the afternoon. 
Tyre bursts with a crash to announce our arrival. Domiciled 
ourselves at Station Hotel, Ayr, the porter, Alec, being old 
and valued friend of the long ago. Bought new tyre and 
inner tube. 

Took Monday off to have stab at the fish. Passing 
Robbie Burns’s cottage in a burst of speed, flogged the 
waters of Doone with marked failure the livelong day till 
tea. Thanked hosts and reached Tarbert, on Loch Lomond, 
with the last of the light. Loch Lomond, in my humble 
opinion, has the Lake District singed to a mere stump, and 
rubbed off. Nor do I entirely owe this opinion to Aloysius 
B. Parker. I was, indeed, quite stunned with the beauty 
and lovableness of the scene. It is a brunette lake, with 
lovely reflections in its eyes, and countless hearts have lost 
themselves here, and gone away in several keeping. 

From Tarbert we proceeded in a general northerly direc- 
tion, and presently, leaving the main roads, we began to 
negotiate the forty-three miles of acute agony termed the 
Pass of Glencoe. True, the scenery was wild and austere, 
but we had not gone far before a tyre deflated. We put air 
in the tube, and continued our journey, but again it went 
flat. So we put on the new tyre bought in Ayr, proceeding 
thus without a spare. Eventually the pass narrows between 
beetling mountains and, high up on the left in the face of 
a cliff, may be observed Ossian’s Cave. A little farther on 
the village of Glencoe is reached, a dozen or so of little 
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white, one-storied cottages—surely the simplest village in 
the British Isles. I recalled briefly to my friend the circum- 
stances of the Massacre of Glencoe. We found the inhabi- 
tants cheerful, friendly, and willing to talk—we were in the 
general emporium of the place. Yes, it is true there are 
still Macdonalds in Glencoe. In fact, here is one in the shop 
at the very moment. A woman, accompanied by a boy, 
approached, and I was presented to a Macdonald of Glencoe. 
We talked, the boy looking shyly up at us in silence. I 
suspected he must be her son. “ And here,” I said, gaining 
courage, ‘“‘is a fine, wee, braw Macdonald an’ a’!”’ “‘ No,” 
replied the good woman, with (I felt) as much of a snub as 
she could decently put in it for me, “* he will be a Kennedy.” 

The Highland Meeting was in full swing as we passed 
through Fort William, and my friend, standing up in the car, 
distinctly saw a braw Scot toss the caber. It was a gran’ 
meeting, but we had already delayed overlong examining 
the wreck of a Sizaire-Berwick which had come to grief on 
the rocky shore after leaving the road. The steering-wheel 
was bent right back on the driver’s seat, and the car appeared 
to have turned a complete somersault, the radiator now 
facing back towards the road. The grass was still green and 
bruised where the car had passed, and we calculated the 
accident had taken place perhaps that very morning. An 
attempt seemed to have been made to hoist the car back on 
the road, but without success. Curiously enough, no one in 
Fort William seemed to have heard of an accident, and we 
never found any account of it in the papers. 

Without conscious objective we now steered N.E., 
eventually coming to a long, long lake running roughly 
parallel to Loch Ness, the shores of which were densely 
wooded down to the water’s edge. On the far shore a 
palace, or castle, reared its whitish outline. I associated 
the scene with the art of Landseer and the poems of Scott. 
It was entirely satisfying, and what we had felt Scotland, all 
along, to be really like. Our heart was in the Highlands. 
Good enough! A mile or so short of Newtonmore we turned 
right-handed and came out upon a most depressing moor, 
which stank of peat-bog, with accumulated centuries of 
putrefaction. A heavy mist closed down upon us; the 
moor had a feel as if it had just been shot over or driven. 
Grouse seemed restless and calling. We pressed forward, 
fearing to be benighted in this lonely spot. Mile after mile, 
perhaps ten miles of moor and its narrow thoroughfare, and 
suddenly we came out on a broad new road, the main road 
between Inverness and Blair Atholl. A whisky-and-soda at 
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Blair Atholl, and a shilling for the student playing his violin 
in the rain. And so to Perth. 

From Perth at noon next day, homeward bound, we 
“shed a sharp Shap*,” were refused beds in Preston and 
Manchester, so slept in the car outside Stockport, and 
breakfasted at Derby. Tea comfortably in London (1,254 
miles on the clock in the five days). 

Thus ends “Stepping on it,” or the Peregrination of 
Aloysius B. Parker. 


ARNOLD KEPPEL 


* Shap Fell. 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA AMERICANA 


Ir is said that we pay eight millions sterling every year for 
films from the United States, which, of course, means that 
we are paying to advertise their goods and influence. In 
London, architecture has been annihilated; no more of our 
beautiful stone-faced buildings are being erected; every- 
where cement-and-steel shanties are rearing their ugly heads, 
fit only for housing cinemas. At this moment beautiful, 
dignified Sackville Street is being torn down to suffer a 
change into something poor and now, unfortunately, far 
from strange. 

Further, great sums are expended and there are extensive 
press campaigns and other propaganda with a view to intro- 
ducing Prohibition and other such abominations of the 
United States. And there is a strict press censorship; 
nothing is allowed to appear, in the daily press at least, that 
is not laudatory of the United States and the policy of that 
country. We have a striking example of this deplorable 
tendency in the fourteenth edition of the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica. 

It has three editors, two of whom are American. There 
are two large hosts of departmental editors, who seem to be 
equally divided between the two nations. Imagine an 
Austrian encyclopedia with 50 per cent. of its contributors 
Prussian. 

Perhaps the most glaring instances are to be found in 
geography and topography. The previous editors of this 
work adopted the convenient plan of placing the maps in 
their proper position in the text; the present editors have 
bundled them all into a separate volume. Now, every single 
American State receives a huge plate; there are, all told, 
more than fifty maps of the United States. England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales have six maps_ between 
them. 

The ninth edition of this work—the only really satisfac- 
tory one which living men have seen—gave a good map to 
each English county. This very valuable work of reference 
justified its title; it-was a world encyclopedia, written by 
Englishmen (and Scots) for Englishmen. 

The present edition gives Alabama much more space than 
it received in the last—1910—edition; this State, in fact, 
attracts much more attention than Queensland, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated, whereas Queensland has one inset, about 
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the size of a moderately large postage stamp, representing 
the young barbarians of Queensland at play with a 
boomerang. 

A great amount of valuable space is taken up by such 
entries as the following: ‘“‘ Carlsbad, a city in south-eastern 
New Mexico, U.S.A., on the Pecos river, the county seat of 
Eddy county. The population in 1920 was 2,205, etc., ete.” 
Marshall is another “ city,’ in Missouri, U.S.A., with “a 
population (1920) 5,200 (12 per cent. negroes).’” And there 
is another Marshall in Michigan. There are no less than 
three Monroes with an aggregate population half that of 
Accrington, which gets hardly as much space as the largest 
Monroe. 

Apparently any village in the United States that has 
2,000 inhabitants is a city. We do not call Heckmondwike 
or Thames Ditton cities. But we have had to take over the 
transatlantic lingo. One thing the editors have spared us is 
American orthography. We do not find color or sox. 

Rochester in New York State gets very much more space 
than Rochester in Kent. It is certainly a large town, but 
so is Smethwick, which gets only a few lines. 

An extraordinary instance is the article Cartoon. Every 
word in it—and it is fairly long—is devoted to United States 
cartoons, and it is illustrated by three plates. Punch and 
Sir John Tenniel are not mentioned; indeed, if we may 
trust the index, the name of Tenniel does not occur in any 
one of the numerous volumes. Even the meagre article on 
(, L. Dodgson does not state that Alice was illustrated by 
Tenniel. 

When we turn to the article on Rugby Football we find 
seven and a half columns devoted to the unattractive Ameri- 
can game, neglected by all other nations, as against five to 
Rugby as played in England, France, and our Dependencies. 
And, of course, there are more plates to illustrate the United 
States game, as well as innumerable diagrams of the players 
in various uncouth attitudes, which certainly do not add to 
the artistic value of the Encyclopedia Americana. 

The article on baseball is not much shorter than that on 
cricket. In fact, the work is, like the cinemas, propaganda 
to a large extent, designed to carry American institutions all 
over the world, although, fortunately, many of these are 
almost unknown outside the borders of the United States. 

Everywhere we find the same tendency. William Law, 
one of the greatest divines of the eighteenth century, supreme 
in controversial skill and a master of English, gets a column. 
Henry Ward Beecher has a column and a half. Philip 
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Doddridge, the author of several hymns which rank among 
the best in our language, has less space than either Moody or 
Sankey. 

On every page we may note, in things small and great, the 
determination to squeeze out English subjects and to aug- 
ment American ones, as compared with the last edition; and 
even the issue of 1910 had visible marks of the United States 
upon it. James Payn and Mr. Antony Hope, for example, 
have less space. Henry Kingsley, one of our best novelists 
outside the highest rank, gets a few lines, while William Dean 
Howells has a full column. Walter Pater has less than a 
column, Lowell has nearly three. To Thackeray less than 
three columns are apportioned, while Henry James has more 
than four. Lecky is shortened by about half as compared 
with the 1910 edition; Froude is curtailed some 66 per cent, 
This is extraordinary in the case of a man whose reputation 
has been steadily rising since his death. 

Nor will the plea avail that, according to the preface, the 
themes have been handled “‘more succinctly” in this 
edition. As we have seen, there is plenty of room found for 
an ungirt style when Alabama or American football is the 
subject. 

An instance of the determination to ignore British 
scholarship may be given. The important writer Bernard 
de Mandeville is accorded less than his due, but he is treated 
with some little care. Now, from the time of its first publi- 
cation down to the present, the Fable of the Bees was only 
once edited in any proper sense of the term. This was 
excellently done in 1924 by Mr. F. B. Kaye. Yet this, the 
only worthy specific treatment of Mandeville, finds no place 
in the bibliography. 

It may be added that, generally speaking, the biblio- 
graphies are very inadequate—in some cases non-existent. 
Argentina, for example, has none at all. However, as this 
practice cuts out English books equally with those of the 
United States, it is not to our present purpose. 

This is, however, a feature that deprives the work of a 
right to its title. The United States has, indeed, many dis- 
tinguished classical scholars, publicists, and other men of 
learning. But the general level is provincial and amateur; 
vast numbers of uncritical works are turned out, which, as 
the author ingenuously informs us, he was obliged to compile 
on pain of not obtaining a diploma. Within living memory 
the United States has degenerated from a masculine into a 
feminine nation. Literature and learning have to satisfy the 
requirements of the school-marm and the typist. 
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In vain, in vain—the all-composing Hour 
Resistless falls: the Muse obeys the Power. 

She comes! She comes! the sable Throne behold 
Of Night primeval and of Chaos old! 

Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying Rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 


Never was more needed in this country the upholding of 
liberty and humane studies, and a free, masculine, and dis- 
criminating spirit. Everything is done to-day to foster the 
common mind, whom “no grandeur now in Nature nor in 
book delights,” who is content to receive opinions, tastes, 
amusements, everything, indeed, by mass-production, and to 
welcome every triumph of machinery over mind. When 
another work of this description is required, it would be well 
to strike out afresh with some such title as the British Empire 
Encyclopedia, in which British editors should write for their 
own people. No other nation but our own would tolerate 
such a production as this fourteenth edition. 

In the plate devoted to flags the Stars and Stripes proudly 
heads the list, taking precedence, of course, of the Union 
Jack. This is typical of the whole work, which ought to 
have, like this article, the title Encyclopedia Americana. 


W. A. Hirst 
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FOX-HUNTING AND FINANCE 


It is too early yet to form any opinion upon the merits of 
1930-31 as a hunting season. Cub-hunting appears to have 
been quite satisfactory, and if November was a trifle dis- 
appointing, December produced at least the usual standard 
of good sport. It may be that the frost at the beginning 
of January will have left behind it improved scenting con- 
ditions and so add brilliance to the remaining months. 
Certainly a season is more likely to earn a lasting reputation 
by providing sport in the second rather than in the first 
half, for most human memories are short enough to allow 
the joys of February and March to obliterate the disap- 
pointments of November. So there is time yet for 1930-31 
to become famous. But apart from the standard of sport, 
this season has already developed certain marked features 
which are not to be lightly disregarded. Fox-hunting is so 
far from being a sheltered industry that there was never 
any doubt that it would feel the effects of the world depres- 
sion. When hunting people are looking through their pass- 
books with a view to economizing, the entries relating to 
the stable yard strike all but the very keenest as being 
unduly prominent. Perhaps the absentees have been more 
numerous in the fashionable grass countries, whose sport 
would probably be all the better for a reduction in the size 
of their fields. But the corresponding decrease in subscrip- 
tions is making itself felt most acutely in the Provinces, 
where finance has in many cases been a source of difficulty 
ever since the war. The total subscription to a pack in 
the Shires may decrease from, say, twelve thousand to eight 
thousand pounds a year without affecting anything except 
the surplus available for taking down wire. But in the case 
of a provincial pack, should it drop from, say, two thousand 
five hundred pounds to eighteen hundred a year, drastic 
economies are essential if fox-hunting is to continue. Nor 
is that an unlikely event. A hunt secretary of a four-days- 
a-week country in the South of England was lately com- 
plaining that three houses within three miles of one another, 
which were empty this season, would alone mean a decrease 
of three hundred and twenty-five pounds in the total sum, 
of between two and three thousand pounds, usually sub- 
scribed to his pack. So even if that is an exceptionally 
unlucky neighbourhood, there can be no doubt that the 
arrangements for next season will cause considerable anxiety 
to Masters of Hounds and their hunt secretaries. 
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Unfortunately for them, there is small consolation to be 
gained in this respect even by looking beyond the immediate 
future. It is true that trade is in any case subject to cycles, 
and that this depression will probably be followed by a 
boom. But there is no proof that we have yet reached the 
lowest point of the cycle, no indication as to how soon the 
tide may turn, nor any assurance under the present political 
and industrial conditions that the old order will ever be 
restored in its entirety. It may be unnecessary, but it is 
at any rate logical to presume that for the next few years 
fox-hunting must be content with a much reduced income. 
There are not wanting some who maintain that increased 
taxation and all the other financial handicaps spell ruin to 
the sport, and that it would be better to abandon the 
unequal struggle at once, without the indignity of first 
reducing the hunting field to a miserable shadow of its 
former self. Never was there a more ridiculous delusion. 
Money is not the determining influence in fox-hunting. It 
has been used in the past as a convenient way of avoiding 
difficulties, and some people have unfortunately come to 
regard it as the basis on which the sport exists. But fox- 
hunting should actually exist on good will and hospitality 
alone, and that it can still do so even in the twentieth 
century is daily proved by scores of highly successful packs 
in distant corners of the kingdom. Indeed, promiscuous 
distribution of money does far more harm than good. 
Every fox-hunter could no doubt produce instances of the 
dangers incidental to lavish spending, but two more may 
appropriately be quoted here. In one corner of a hunting 
country where farmers are virtually struggling small-holders, 
a neighbouring pack had been given permission to dig out 
a fox if they ran one to ground just over their boundary. 
One day they availed themselves of this privilege, and later 
the local farmer became an obvious vulpicide. The Master 
in whose country the land actually lay went over to inquire 
what the offence could be, and found that whereas the 
neighbouring Master (who was in every respect a most 
capable and generous Master) had celebrated the successful 
dig by giving the farmer five shillings, he himself on a 
similar occasion had only given him half a crown! If both 
Masters had contented themselves with shaking hands and 
calling the farmer a good fellow, he would have taken a 
pride in producing foxes and no trouble would ever have 
arisen. But once the idea of cash was introduced, pride 
was lost, odious comparisons ensued, and it was only by a 
long and tactful argument that the situation was eventually 
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saved. The other incident occurred much nearer London. 
D was Master of a University pack of draghounds, genial 
but wealthy. B was Master of a pack of beagles in the same 
University, knowledgeable, tactful, and close-fisted, both of 
course being undergraduates. D met B in the street and 
said, “‘ Have you ever had any trouble with a farmer called 
X at Blankford?” ‘“ No,” said B, “he is a first-class 
sportsman, and is always pleased to see us except just in 
the lambing season.” ‘“* Well,” said D, “I never met such 
a ruffian. At first he said that he wouldn’t have us on his 
land at all—didn’t hold with hunting—but eventually he 
said that he would let us jump five fences at thirty shillings 
a fence.” ‘* You didn’t pay him, of course?” said B, aghast 
at the idea. ‘“‘ Oh yes! I had to—suited our line,” said D, 
and passed on his way, still unconscious of the damage that 
he had wrought. Fortunately that particular farmer lived 
among genuinely hospitable neighbours, and presumably 
never dared to broadcast the success of his “try on.” But 
if he had done so, would not every farmer in that country 
have been justified in demanding corresponding payment? 
Such a regular tariff is not easily applied to fox-hunting, but 
the story serves to emphasize the suicidal folly of any 
scheme or suggestion which savours of paying one’s way 
across country. No hunt could ever afford to buy “ hunting 
rights ” over all its country, even if such an idea were not 
both futile and repugnant. Therefore no hunt can afford 
to begin paying hush-money even just to those farmers 
who demand it. There is nothing better calculated to 
undermine the essential good will of fox-hunting than cash, 
whether expended on wire, poultry claims, or any other 
form of compensation. In fact, not only is it ridiculous to 
maintain that an extra sixpence on to income tax sounds 
the death-knell of fox-hunting, but it would be perfectly 
possible to argue that such an increase might even help, in 
times of agricultural depression, to preserve the only rational 
foundation for the Chase! 

Thus a large balance at the bank is at any rate not an 
unmixed blessing, and there is no reason why economies 
should not be enforced in fox-hunting as easily as in any 
other pursuit. To what extent can expenses be reduced 
without affecting the standard of sport? The best answer 
to that question lies in the budgets of those sporting packs 
which hunt rough countries in the South-West, in the North 
of England, and in Wales. In a normal provincial country 
outside those areas, a thousand pounds for each hunting 
day in the week is to be reckoned a fair estimate for the 
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upkeep of the hunt establishment—poultry claims, wire 
fund, compensation, and other incidental expenses being 
extra. But there is at least one two-days-a-week pack in 
the West Country whose establishment, including the ser- 
vices of a professional huntsman, costs only about seven 
hundred pounds a year, and there are quite a number 
(mostly hunted by amateurs) whose expenses cannot amount 
to more than a thousand pounds for two days a week. 
Does that not indicate scope for economy? Of course, hunt 
servants in these countries are not mounted on expensive 
horses, but if fewer people came out hunting, good horses 
would be cheaper, and if the worst came to the worst 
amateur whippers-in would have to become as much an 
accepted feature as amateur huntsmen. The constant factor 
in the case of the most economical pack is the upkeep of 
twenty-five couples of hounds and the wages of a kennelman 
and a helper. Four hundred pounds can be made to cover 
that, and any further expense depends upon who hunts 
hounds, who whips in, what horses they ride, and what is 
lavished upon poultry claims and find-money. Everyone, 
of course, likes to see hunt servants well dressed and well 
mounted, and a slovenly establishment would be not only 
a poor compliment to the hospitality of landowners, but a 
demoralizing influence from every point of view. But hunt 
servants can look very smart in drab breeches, and it is 
unnecessary, to say the least of it, to keep servants who 
require others to wait upon them. By all means let the 
staff be turned out as well as possible, but there is no need 
for any country to consider itself insolvent and unable to 
hunt at least two days a week until its income has dwindled 
to less than five hundred pounds a year. 

At the present moment a large part of the income of the 
Midland grass countries is devoted to removing wire. Their 
authorities point out, quite rightly, that farmers cannot 
afford to patch weak fences with posts and rails, and so are 
bound to use wire, which, again, they cannot afford to 
remove in the autumn without payment. Hence some 
packs have spent many thousands of pounds since the war 
in taking down wire just for the season, thereby introducing 
that suggestion of paying their way across country which 
we have just been deploring. They are merely giving the 
bad farmers a pretext for making money out of them. Let 
them supply posts and rails free of charge. Let them spend 
a certain amount of money with any permanent object, such 
as in taking down any wire admitted to have served its 
purpose, or in putting in hunting gates. But to pay so 
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much a yard for removing wire for five months is to subsidize 
neglected fences and to relieve the farmers of all sense of 
responsibility for the safety of their neighbours. Even in 
these hard times non-hunting farmers will respond to tactful 
entreaties from those whom they recognize as sympathetic 
neighbours, and nine out of ten will do their best for the 
cause of fox-hunting. But if hunting people never appear 
to them except in the guise of wealthy strangers, they would 
be fools if they did not take advantage of the chance of 
securing some ready money. In fact, wire really provides 
the most obvious instance of the fact that sport, like other 
forms of happiness, cannot be bought for gold. But money 
has been largely used to solve this problem, and if subscrip- 
tions decrease it will certainly be some time before the wire 
can be removed on any other basis. Many people will 
argue that if the wire stays up, not only will fox-hunting be 
robbed of its essential glamour, but it will be a physical 
impossibility to cross the country with any chance of keeping 
in touch with hounds or of killing foxes. Admittedly, 
jumping fences does add to the thrill and the charm of fox- 
hunting, but is it not a confession of weakness to assume 
that it would be impossible to learn certain reliable routes 
across any wired country, and that hounds, once relieved 
of the pressure of the crowd, would not be able to kill foxes 
unaided? It must be remembered that in the (let us hope) 
far distant age which we are now visualizing there would 
be few strangers in the hunting field. Is it not usually a 
thrusting visitor who leads a little group of satellites into a 
field palpably surrounded by wire, and then dilates upon 
the impossibility of riding the country to the more observant 
residents, who knew that they were on a small-holding and 
could confidently assert that the old miser farming it did 
not possess a single fence that would stand up of its own 
accord? As to the possibility of crossing an “‘ unrideable ” 
country, the West of England can again afford some assist- 
ance. <A bank. five or six feet high, surmounted by three 
or four feet of impenetrable beech fence, is, for the purposes 
of jumping, in exactly the same class as five strands of 
barbed wire. But three out of five banks in the county 
of Devon are of this variety. With five minutes to spare 
one might find a way over them. But when hounds run 
really hard it is stupid to go into any field out of which 
there is not an obvious gate, or a bank well known to be 
jumpable. It is the very rarest occurrence to see a bank 
jumped with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, but they 
make long enough points in all conscience. As to killing 
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foxes, the packs of foxhounds in Devon (or for that matter 
in any rough country) can cast themselves and drive along 
at such a pace that the Master’s problem is not how to keep 
the hounds clear of the field, but how to keep the field from 
losing the hounds—a very much healthier problem. Surely 
we may console ourselves with the thought that, even if 
there was no money to pay for taking down wire, it would 
still be possible to ride somewhere near hounds, and that 
the actual fox-hunting, so far from deteriorating, would 
probably be of rather a higher standard than before. 
Actually the wire problem does not apply to every 
country. It is not likely that those fenced with banks or 
with stone walls will be seriously threatened for many years 
tocome. At the moment there are also a number of plough 
countries not troubled to any great extent, though if the 
price of wheat fails to recover they will eventually be laid 
down to grass and necessarily fenced with wire. Those who 
stand to suffer most are, of course, the fashionable grass 
countries. But are not these just the very places where 
fox-hunting has strayed farthest from its traditional form? 
Surely the Chase should be the property of the country- 
side—not a concession on the part of the farmers to a few 
rich strangers, but the inheritance of every countryman, of 
high or of low degree. A Master may be the legal owner 
of the hounds which he hunts, but the sport which they 
provide is not his—to be distributed by him to this person 
or to that. On the contrary, he is privileged, mainly by 
the landowners and farmers, but also in part by the inhabi- 
tants of every village, to hunt the foxes which they see fit 
to provide for him. When farmers come out, as they 
should, on horseback, they are merely enjoying the benefits 
of their own organization. But in the best grass countries 
they are no longer able to come out with any prospect of 
enjoying themselves, partly because there is no one to whom 
they can talk freely, and partly because they cannot afford 
to keep horses good enough to carry them anywhere near 
the pack. So they have sold their birthright for money— 
money for hay, for corn, for wire, for poultry, for anything 
that they can offer, and are content to let the sport pass 
them by. In the case of the Midland grass countries they 
had really effected the sale even in the days before the war. 
But the rush to restore fox-hunting to its old standards, the 
supposed necessity of at once removing all wire, the new 


' facilities for transporting men and horses to hunt with 


distant packs, and the disastrous decline in the prosperity 
of agriculture have combined to hasten the transformation, 
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and it is really only in the last twelve seasons that fox- 
hunting has, in those delectable pastures, learnt to rely more 
upon cheques than upon friendly nods and handshakes. 
Now supposing that the flow of money was to cease, is 
it not possible that after a period of awkward readjustment 
the farmers might begin to recognize the merits of the old 
order? There would be, let us remember, no dashing 
strangers. Second horses might be the exception rather 
than the rule. The hunt servants would be riding more 
slowly and more cautiously. The race would be not to the 
swift, but to the cunning. Surely the farmer on a stout 
milk pony, or a “ half-legged”’ cart-horse, might again 
compete with some prospect of enjoyment? The idea of 
clattering up and down the lanes on an uncomfortable 
mount may not be attractive to all of us, but if one is busy 
considering whether this fox is from the litter bred in 
neighbour Barleycorn’s sandpit, or that poultry killer from 
the back of the village, and whether he will cross the brook 
just at the place where, if one knows how to unwind the 
wire at a certain cattle crossing, one can watch with smug 
complacency the immersion of others less fortunate—then 
fox-hunting even of that type may still have charms. Once 
a nucleus of such rustic enthusiasts had been formed, others, 
sure of sympathetic companions, would not be long in 
following their example. So far they have been imagined 
to be pottering about the lanes and the gated fields, while 
the hunt servants and the much reduced body of subscribers, 
jumping where they can, somehow contrive to ride within 
one or two fields of the hounds. But if Mr. Brown, who 
has begun to come out hunting on an aged cob, sees the 
huntsman unable to take advantage of a vital holloa owing 
to the wire in his boundary fence, will he not, one wet day 
next autumn, carelessly suggest to his ploughman that he 
might as well be rolling up that old wire on the boundary 
as sit about in the barn? It will only get more rusty if left 
out all the winter, he will say, by way of excuse. Later, 
when Mr. Brown has become not only a confirmed fox- 
hunter but also an ardent fox preserver, will not the next 
stage be that his neighbour, old Mr. Smith, in order to 
oblige Mr. Brown, from whom he always reckons to borrow 
a mowing-machine at hay-time, will make a point of clearing 
the wire from that fence which is always the first to be 
crossed by any fox from Mr. Brown’s stick-heap? All this 
would not happen in a day, and it may be somewhat opti- 
mistic to suppose that the grass countries would ever become 
as free from wire as they are even at present. But one 
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strand taken down by a farmer who wants to see the hunts- 
man able to jump that fence is of more value to fox-hunting 
than three strands taken down at so much a yard by a farmer 
who reflects that he would welcome a little more of this work 
for the men in wet weather, and promptly uses the money 
to buy more wire for next summer. If the farmers want to 
help, they can help, whether they are wealthy or penurious. 
Thank Heaven, there are still scores of countries in which 
farmers come out hunting on horseback as a matter of 
course, and not only illustrate the value of their support, 
but preserve a tradition which, through their example, could 
very easily be revived elsewhere. 

That may be, reply the pessimists. It is possible that 
the eventual result of the shortage of money will be that 
the field will again be composed mainly of farmers, and that 
fox-hunting may thus escape strangulation by wire. But 
of what avail are hunting farmers if there are no Masters of 
Hounds? Who will be able to shoulder the financial respon- 
sibility, accepting a small guarantee and making good any 
annual deficit? The answer to that objection is that money 
will no longer be considered an essential qualification for the 
post of M.F.H. There is already a great shortage of good 
sportsmen with private fortunes to fill the vacant positions, 
and the disadvantages of choosing a wealthy ignoramus in 
preference to an economical sportsman who requires a slightly 
larger guarantee are beginning to be painfully obvious. 
Suppose that the X and the Y are two countries hunting 
four days a week. The X have as Master a really fine 
sportsman who, as the agricultural depression has become 
worse and worse, has contributed less and less money, until 
now the X somehow manage to raise four thousand pounds 
a year, including the profit on their hunt ball and on their 
point-to-point, and have a system of guarantors who shoulder 
any possible deficit. Then the X are independent, and the 
beneficial influence of their good Master has found a per- 
manent home. If this Master was to retire, they would not 
be obliged to hand over their country to the tender mercies 
of some ignorant youth who asked to be allowed to take it. 
But the Y, who once had a good Master for a few years, 
have never bothered to organize their finances. They are 
accustomed to guarantee, say, two thousand pounds a year 
to the Master, and usually pay another five or six hundred 
pounds in one way or another to keep the farmers quiet. 
But they expect the Master to supply about two thousand 
pounds out of his own pocket, and if the Master resigns, 
which usually happens about every two seasons, they must 
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sit open-mouthed, waiting to accept the offer of anyone who 
just wishes to wear a velvet cap. (Incredible though it may 
appear, there is actually one such country which lately, at 
its wit’s end to secure a Master, seriously thought of 
throwing itself at the feet of a wealthy young man 
who, though an estimable character, was well known to have 
been out hunting only twice in the course of his career!) 
Who may expect the better sport, the X or the Y? If the 
X can no longer produce four thousand pounds, are not the 
subscribers more likely to give serviceable horses to the hunt 
stable, which, after all, is their own stable, or allow an 
amateur as second whipper-in, or adopt any economical 
device rather than abandon fox-hunting? But the Y, 
refusing to pocket their pride, go from bad to worse, until 
some hardy and experienced amateur takes pity on them. 
He probably agrees to hunt two days a week and an occa- 
sional bye-day for twelve hundred pounds a year, hunts 
hounds himself with one whipper-in, and wears drab breeches. 
After three seasons those of the subscribers who condescend 
to come out are surprised to find that they have had better 
sport than they can ever remember, and that the wealthy 
strangers once supposed essential have given place to good 
sporting farmers who, incidentally, are much better company. 
After that the Y is again a fox-hunting country—perhaps 
again a four-days-a-week country. But this is the outline 
(fictitious, of course) of a laborious process, and the sooner 
the Y follow the example of the X the better for all con- 
cerned. Once again let it be emphasized that, beyond a 
very small minimum, money is not essential to the cause of 
fox-hunting. There are already a number of rough countries 
with farmers as Masters, and in some cases also as huntsmen, 
and the closer the bond between those in authority and the 
land over which they hunt the better is the sport provided. 
It is not in any spirit of bitterness that these suggestions 
are advanced. There are still a number of wealthy Masters 
of Hounds who spend their money with the most admirable 
discretion. But their number is rapidly diminishing, and 
will diminish still further. There are a great many fox- 
hunters of the very best type, perhaps more than ever 
before, who are obliged to work away from home, and who 
can only hunt as “strangers.” But they, being genuine 
sportsmen, will fit in with any readjustment of conditions 
in the hunting field, and are not likely to be deterred from 
fox-hunting by a few strands of wire. Above all, it is an 
impertinence for anyone to lay down the law on any aspect 
of the sport. Fox-hunting is the property of the land and 
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those on the land, to be made or marred according to the 
ability of each individual country. But whatever the liberty 
of the individual, it would be not only foolish and unneces- 
sary, but also detrimental to the Chase as a whole, to allow 
any notion of defeatism to assert itself in the hunting field, 
merely because the subscription list grows shorter. If the 
present tendencies reach their logical conclusion, every 
Englishman will shortly be living in a state-owned cottage 
with a state pension of two hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
However, the indications are that a three-hour working day 
will allow ample leisure in which to hunt the fox. Indeed, 
in the company of fifty good keen sportsmen, even with 
incomes of that size, one might easily enjoy the most brilliant 
sport—not on “ Leicestershire horses,” but still on horses. 
Nor need it be supposed that the logical conclusions will 
ever be reached. In actual fact, of course, it is extremely 
unlikely that fox-hunting will undergo any sudden eclipse. 
By all means let us continue to hunt the fox in the trad- 
tional style for as long as we can afford to do so. Money 
spent on improving a pack or in perfecting their kennel 
management, in turning out the hunt staff in well-fitting 
clothes or on good quality horses, is not money wasted, 
since it helps to maintain the moral of the whole country 
and has a permanent effect on the standard of sport. 
Though the whiteness of the huntsman’s breeches may 
depreciate to drabness without any very serious consequences 
provided that the breeches are well-cut, his red coat is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest assets to the cause. Fox- 
hunting must and will retain its characteristic features, and 
much of its charm will always depend upon the presence in 
the hunting field of good sportsmen, filled with genuine 
enthusiasm, and confident of enjoying themselves however 
light their pockets. For that reason it is well to analyse 
the clouds already on the horizon, and to be assured that 
they do not consist of impenetrable gloom. Indeed, for 
those who are anxious to see fox-hunting retained in its 
purest form as a national occupation, careful inspection will 
show that the outlook contains some unexpectedly redeeming 
features. 


M.F. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE SHIPBUILDING OUTLOOK 


THE shipbuilding output results for 1930 have now been 
published and the Scottish statistics make interesting read- 
ing. As compared with the year 1929, the output of 
Scottish yards is down by 17,000 tons in 1930, and the output 
of English yards by 60,000. The Scottish yards have con- 
tributed nearly 18 per cent. of the total world’s tonnage in 
1930, and by far the greatest proportion of this (530,000 tons) 
has come from the Clyde. The average output of the Clyde 
yards for the last thirty years is exactly 500,000 tons, and 
the average since the war is about 492,000 tons per annum, 
so that some satisfaction can be derived from the fact that 
1930 is well above the average. 

But the Scottish shipbuilding outlook for the immediate 
future is none too bright. On the Clyde the tonnage in 
hand is not being followed up by new orders, most probably 
because the Clyde depends upon the high-class, and therefore 
expensive, ship, and so much of this class of tonnage is laid 
up at present and must therefore be reabsorbed prior to the 
placing of new orders. The new Cunarder placed with 
Messrs. John Brown & Co., Ltd., at Clydebank, is the most 
notable of recent orders and a tribute to Scottish builders. 
Then Messrs. William Denny & Brothers, Ltd., of Dumbarton, 
will turn out this year a ship of peculiar interest to Scotland. 
This is a relatively high-speed vessel, designed for Messrs. 
David MacBrayne (1928), Ltd., which will be the first 
British-owned Diesel-electric ship. She will ply on the 
Firth of Clyde in winter and on the Oban-Staffa-Iona service 
in summer, and will be a notable addition to the fleet of fine 
new ships which the owners are providing for tourists in the 
West Highlands of Scotland. 

A great many interesting economic data can be inferred 
from a study of the Clyde output during the last half-century. 
For nearly twenty-five years prior to 1908 there was no 
serious fluctuation in the Clyde output. Expressed graphi- 
cally the curve of annual tonnage followed a steady and 
upward tendency for about a quarter of a century. Then 
about 1908 came the age of the big ship—Dreadnoughts in 
increasing numbers and large intermediate liners. This was 
followed by highly mechanized systems of production and 
rapid substitution of machines for man-power, and the effect 
became immediately apparent in the amazing sequence of 
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prosperous periods followed by those of great depression. 
For example, 1913 showed the greatest Clyde output on 
record, followed in 1915 by the lowest output in twenty-two 
years. This was succeeded by the great boom in 1920, followed 
in 1923 by the lowest output in nearly forty years. Then 
came a very good year in 1924, followed in 1925 by the second 
lowest record for thirty years. Three years later, in 1928, 
was an extraordinarily good year, about the sixth best in the 
Clyde’s history, and there has been a steady decline since. 

This rapid but persistent oscillation between activity and 
idleness is a most serious problem, because the swing of the 
pendulum is so rapid that it prevents an adjustment of price, 
and, as far as one can predict, precludes any established return 
of remunerative shipbuilding. Periods of depression are 
those in which the shipbuilder is bound to cut his price to 
share in anything that is available, and owners naturally 
take the opportunity of placing orders. These are distri- 
buted over the tremendous resources of the country, and 
a large output at unremunerative prices is shown in the 
annual returns. The shipping market is satisfied and little 
further building takes place, so that the shipbuilder is kept 
perpetually in a condition of making ends meet. 

There are obviously too many shipyards, and certainly 
too many expensive ones; but it is very doubtful whether 
the artificial curtailment of numbers, through the efforts of 
the National Shipbuilders’ Security Trust, Ltd., is likely to do 
very much good. The amount of capital involved in ship- 
building to-day is so enormous, as compared with before the 
war, and the amount of work to be dealt with is so unlikely 
to be any greater in the near future, that to buy out all the 
redundant yards would absorb an expenditure which no trust 
could face and would involve a social disturbance which no 
one could contemplate. 

It need only be reflected that, if the published capacity 
of the British yards is correct, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland working full time could more or less. meet all the 
British Merchant shipbuilding requirements at the present 
time, or in any average year; which in a strictly economic 
sense would mean that the English yards were mostly 
redundant. An anomalous situation at the present moment 
is that the worst equipped yards are those which can to-day 
build the cheapest ships—a fact that leads one to think that 
our Scottish yards are over-mechanized and, therefore, are 
carrying a deadweight charge, as burdensome in depressed 
periods as in times of prosperity. This is wrong in principle, 
but in actual fact it is correct, and raises the important 
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economic difficulty of reconciling mass production with 
skilled labour governed by Trade Union Craft Rules. In 
other words, American methods appear inapplicable to Great 
Britain. Incidentally, there appears to be no possibility of 
shipbuilding prices coming down. At the moment they are 
only about 40 per cent. above pre-war prices, and in some 
cases have been known to be even less than that. 


THE TEACHING OF ScorTisH HIsToRY 


The revival of interest in matters purely Scottish has 
spread to the teaching of Scottish history. The Educational 
Institute of Scotland met last month in Aberdeen, and an 
interesting address on the “defects” of the teaching of 
Scottish history was given by one of the judges of the Court 
of Session (the Hon. Lord Mackay). He contended that the 
history of Scotland at present taught “was an unreal one. 
It was a legacy from the excellent writers of the laborious, 
pre-scientific period of historical research, the excellent Dr. 
Tytler or Laing or the picturesque but discredited George 
Buchanan.” He made two points. First, that “‘ the con- 
ception of early Scotland as a barbarous region had now been 
completely displaced’ by “‘ modern discovery and modern 
understanding of the Roman texts, combined with the anti- 
quarians’ reasonable explanation of their finds.” Second, 
that “‘ modern research disproved the whole idea of a Low- 
land and a Highland blood in Scotland.” Sir Walter Scott 
had been largely responsible for popularizing this “‘ curious 
distinction of Highlander and Lowlander.” On this latter 
question, involving difficult problems of ethnology, the 
ordinary man will prefer not to dogmatize. Coming to more 
recent times, he dealt particularly with the Reformation 
and the Act of Union. How far the commercial develop- 
ment of Scotland that followed the Union was caused by the 
Union is a question that has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. Lord Mackay contended that the history of 
Scotland’s iron ores, of her coal measures, of her Carron 
company, of her development of sugar and tobacco industries 
from the Indies, of her deepening of the Clyde, showed a 
development absolutely independent of English capital or 
English enterprise, and one which would have come to 
Scotland, whether or no her Parliament had been transferred 
to London. Perhaps the comment is permissible that it 
was the prosperity itself which mattered: how far it was due 
to the unaided initiative of the Scottish people, how far to 
the beneficial results of the Union with England, is imma- 
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terial. But the Reformation raises a question of a different 
order. ‘‘ Regarding the period of Mary Queen of Scots and 
the Reformation,” said Lord Mackay, “‘ there was, or was 
due, such a change of outlook as to lead in a real sense to the 
re-writing of Scottish history.” This attitude is reflected in 
a recent life of John Knox by Mr. Edwin Muir (1929). 
Readers of that book may not be willing to go the whole way 
with the author, but no fair-minded person will deny that 
evil mingled with the good which came to Scotland at the 
Reformation. In spite of confident assertions to the con- 
trary from the orthodox school of historians, it is by no 
means certain (as Mr. Muir shows) that we yet understand 
the precise nature of the changes produced by the Reforma- 
tion. But it seems clear that the old view which saw 
Protestants and Catholics in Rembrandtesque shades of 
light and darkness is untenable. Suppose one takes, for 
instance, the parish schools. Nothing could be more unfair 
than to suggest that the institution of these schools was due 
entirely to the initiative of the Reformers, working on a 
tabula rasa. The reader will find it asserted in a book 
published in 1835 (Dunlop’s Parochial Law) that “long 
prior to the Reformation grammar schools in which the Latin 
language was taught, and ‘lecture schools’ for instructing 


. children in reading the vernacular tongue were established 


in all the principal towns in Scotland. . . . These grammar 
schools were generally attached to some religious establish- 
ment, and in Scotland, as in all other Catholic countries, 
they were subject to the control of the Church, and indeed 
may be considered as forming part of the ecclesiastical 
establishment.’ There was a grammar school in Glasgow 
at an early period of the fourteenth century. It depended 
immediately on the cathedral church, and the chancellor of 
the diocese had not only the appointment of the masters, but 
also the control of everything relating to education in the 
city. The monopoly claimed by the Church in education is 
illustrated by a case brought before the Bishop of Glasgow 
at the end of the fifteenth century: it is given in McCrie’s 
Tafe of Andrew Melville, vol. ii, p. 477—note k. In 1494 
Mr. Martin Wan, Chancellor of the Metropolitan Church of 
Glasgow, brought a complaint before the Bishop (Robert 
Blacader) against M. D. D. Dwne, a priest of the diocese, for 
teaching scholars in grammar, and children in inferior 
branches, by himself apart, openly and publicly (per se ac 
separatim, palam et manifeste) in the said city without the 
allowance and in opposition to the will of the Chancellor, 
Wan pleaded that by statute and immemorial usage he had 
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the power of appointing and deposing the master of the 
grammar school, and of licensing or prohibiting all teachers 
of youth in Glasgow. The Bishop, having heard the parties, 
considered the productions, and examined witnesses, decided 
with the advice of his chapter and of the rector and clerks of 
the university in favour of the Chancellor, and prohibited 
Dwne from all teaching or instructing of youth or scholars, 

McCrie’s Life of Knox is one of the authorities referred 
to by Mr. Muir. He, however, handles the Reformation in 
a way which would have been most displeasing to his pre- 
decessor, who wrote a hundred years earlier. McCrie wrote 
of Knox and the Reformation in the traditional spirit of 
veneration, but Mr. Muir’s attitude to the great Reformer 
is less ingenuous. Here is his verdict, given at page 309: 
** What Knox really did was to rob Scotland of all the benefits 
of the Renaissance. Scotland never enjoyed these as 
England did, and no doubt the lack of that immense 
advantage has had a permanent effect. It can be felt, I 
imagine, even at the present day.” 


Scotus 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review. 


Smr,—I was very much interested to see that in the report 
of the Gold Delegation Committee of the League of Nations 
one of their recommendations for improving the present 
monetary position was to make all cheques stamp free. 
For many years I have advocated that cheques should be 
free of stamp duty. One of the reasons being that it would 
be a fine social reform, inducing thrift and consequently the 
increase of capital. If every workman had a cheque-book 
there would be a great economy in the use of currency notes, 
cheques to a great extent taking their place. 

If cheques were free of stamp duty it would be possible 
for firms to open accounts for their workpeople at the nearest 
bank, and every pay-day draw one cheque for the total 
wages, which they would send to the bank, together with a 
list of the amounts to be credited to the various accounts, 
An immense amount of time on the part of both the employer 
and the workpeople would be saved by this method. In 
addition, the banks, owing to their cash reserves being 
greater, would be able to create considerably more credit 
than they are able to do at present, and one of the arguments 
against schemes for putting the unemployed to work— 
namely, that if loans were made for this purpose they would 
denude industry of capital—would disappear, as more 
credit would be created, the banks being governed in their 
lending power by the amount of bank cash, that is, legal 
tender, that they have in hand. At the present time banks 
have lent practically up to the hilt, the ratio of bank cash 
being between 10 and 11 per cent. 

Under the present system, every branch bank through- 
out the country has to provide every Friday night a very 
large number of currency notes wherewith to meet the wages 
bills. If wages were paid by cheque, as I now suggest, 
there would be no necessity to do this, the notes would 
remain in reserve and the banks’ lending power would be 
largely increased, cheques to a very great extent doing the 
work hitherto performed by currency notes. 

In America, all cheques are stamp free, and the manager 
of one of the largest banks in the U.S.A. told me that he 
attributed the prosperity of his country largely to this fact, 
most of the workpeople having banking accounts. Six 
years ago I was in America; I had been spending two or 
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three days with a pottery manufacturer over there, and on 
the Friday he said to me, “I am afraid I cannot give you 
any time this afternoon, as I have got my wages cheques to 
deal with.”” He sat down at his desk with a great pile of 
cheques in front of him, which he signed individually. I 
said, ‘“‘I am very interested in this, as I have always felt 
that wages should be paid by cheques, but I am surprised 
that you sign each cheque individually. I should have 
thought you would have opened accounts at the nearest 
bank for your workpeople and signed one cheque for the 
total wages, sent it down to the bank with a list of the 
amounts to be credited to the various accounts.” He said, 
**That’s an idea. We won’t waste any more time about 
that. The bank is only just round the corner, and we will 
go there straightaway.” So we put on our hats and went 
round. My friend said to the manager, “‘ This Britisher 
says that we are a darnation lot of fools in writing separate 
cheques for wages, and that we ought to open accounts for 
our men, write one cheque, send it to you and leave you to 
do the rest.” The manager said, ‘‘ Well, there is something 
in that. Every American workman is a potential million- 
aire, and what we want to do is to catch him young.”’ After 
a little further conversation he said, ‘‘ I will go thoroughly 
into this and see what can be done. The sequel came the 
next day. I was lunching at the Club with my friend and 
at the same table was a director of the bank, an old man 
about eighty. My friend told him what had passed the 
previous day at his bank, the director looked at him, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, I will see you darned first. If you think my 
bank is going to do all your office work for you, you are 
mightily mistaken.” That was the old man’s view, but the 
young man was right when he said, “ Every American 
workman is a potential millionaire, and what we want to 
do is to catch him young.” The great increase of deposits 
that would accrue to the bank would far outweigh the cost 
of any extra work which would be necessary. : 
Another point: Some time ago one of my workmen 
had his house broken into on a Sunday when he and his 
wife were away for-the day, and twelve one-pound notes 
which he had in a money-box were stolen. I have no doubt 
that he is typical of hundreds of. thousands of workmen 
throughout the country who keep their money in their 
houses. Each pound so hoarded deprives the banks of the 
ower to lend ten times that amount of credit, thus emphasiz- 
ing the great importance wherever possible of substituting 
cheques for currency notes. Recently in this neighbour- 
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hood there have been a considerable number of burglaries 
in houses rented from £30 to £60 a year, and I have been 
surprised at the amount of cash that in many cases has been 
taken, the sums ranging from £10 to £50, which really 
ought to have been in the banks. 

From the social point of view, if the stamp duty were 
taken off cheques a great impetus would be given to saving. 
To-day a workman receives, say, four one-pound notes as 
his wages, he gives two to his wife, puts the other two in 
his pocket and goes to a football match. Under the pro- 
posed reform he would simply draw a cheque for his wife 
and himself, and the psychological effect of having to sit 
down and consider what he was going to draw would be very 
great. He would think twice, and once the banking account 
began to grow, he would acquire the saving habit. 

Owing to the fact that countries have now gone on the 
Gold Standard which formerly were on silver, there has been 
a great restriction of credit throughout the world, and the 
result has been seen in the wholesale slump in prices. In 
my opinion, and in the opinion of many others, an opinion 
which is growing rapidly, our return to the Gold Standard 
in 1925, which reduced the purchasing power of the world, 
is the root-cause of the present terrible depression. There is 
only one way out of this depression, and that is to provide 
more credit, and making cheques stamp free would be one 
way, and a desirable way of moving in this direction. 

I trust that the recommendation of the Gold Delegation 
Committee of the League of Nations will be carried into effect, 
as also their other recommendation that the various countries 
should agree on the percentage of gold held as backing to 
their currency notes, which should be so arranged as to give 
us greater purchasing power. 

I believe that if these two recommendations were agreed 
to we should see a revival of trade throughout the world, 
just as in the same way the mere announcement, in 1920, by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain that they intended to put a restric- 
tion on the issue of currency notes began the slump next day. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. B. JoHnsTon 


12th January, 1931 
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A Rain GUIDE FOR THE BritisH IsLanps 


EXxPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “‘ expec- 
tations of rain ’’—not necessarily the ‘‘ rain amounts ”—for 
Valentia in the S.W. of Ireland and for London; these two 
places have been selected as being fairly typical of British 
rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas show the 
times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve 
gives an estimate of the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where rain will be recorded. It should 
be used as additional evidence in conjunction with the 
curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve shows 
when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove 
to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days 
in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day- 
to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 
8a.m. The term “ rain ” includes precipitation of all sorts. 
The indications at present are: 


(a) That, considering the British Isles as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be above the seasonal average. 

(b) That this expected excess will be mainly due to 
heavy rainfalls during February in the West of the 
British Isles, whilst at the same time part of N.E. 
Scotland may experience a deficiency of rain. 

(c) That over most of England and Ireland an abnormally 
wet spell of weather will occur during the course of 
the first ten days of February, and that the total rain- 
fall for the month will, in consequence, be generally 
above the average. © 
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WEATHER NoTES FOR FEBRUARY. 


The Month.—February is the most fickle month of the 
twelve; it may “fill the dyke” in the most approved 
fashion, or again it may bring ideal spring weather. Records 
show that at the London Observatory (Kew), the tempera- 
ture for individual days during this month has ranged from 
62° F. in 1899 (the highest maximum) to 11°F. in 1895 
(the lowest minimum). The rainfall in February is similarly 
erratic and has varied from 105mm. in 1879 to 2mm. in 
1895; moreover in 1889 snow fell at Kew on fifteen days 
out of the twenty-eight. 

Weather Speculation.—The investigations for these 
“Notes” are made to cover a period which ranges some 
fifteen to fifty days in advance; they do not therefore pre- 
tend to give anything more than an approximation of what 
appears to be, at the time of writing, most likely to happen 
in the future. This being understood, the findings are here 
given in the hope that, at least in the majority of cases, they 
may prove to be of some utility as a rough guide. According 
to them the warmest spell, in the S.E. of England, during 
February is likely to occur early in the month (say between 
the 3rd and 7th); the coldest spell is indicated for the third 
week of the month (say between the 17th and 22nd). Al- 
though the estimated temperature curve continues generally 
rather low until March, we still have no reason to expect any 
abnormal cold of long duration during February. In the 
last week of the month (say between February 22nd and 
25th) anticyclonic conditions in S.E. England are expected 
to bring a short spell of calm rainless weather with ground 
frosts and local fogs; the first week of the month (say be- 
tween the 4th and 8th) seems to be the most likely time for 
a barometric depression of importance, and the end of the 
month, or early in March, is shown as the most likely time 
for strong and squally winds or gales. February would, in 
this case, begin in cloud and dullness, but from the middle of 
the month (say about the 12th) onwards a noticeable and 
general increase of sunshine may reasonably be expected, 
more especially so on the South Coast; even in London 
bright sunny intervals should recur every four or five days. 
The odds are normally about 11 to 1 against snow on any 
particular day during February in S.E. England; the 
investigations show that shortly after the middle of the 
month (say between the 18th and 21st) some of the recorded 
precipitation will perhaps be in the form of snow. 
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ROOSEVELT AND HENRY ADAMS: 
DOER AND DOUBTER 


Theodore Roosevelt. The Story of a Friendship, by Owen 
Wister. Macmillan. 18s. n. 

Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891. Edited by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford. Constable. 21s. n. 

The Education of Henry Adams. Popular Edition, 1928. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 


Durine the first ten years of this century the plain features 
of Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
made plainer than nature by political caricaturists, were 
universally known in Great Britain and the British Empire. 
The war obliterated our memory of that ‘‘ Teddy Smile,” 
all teeth and jaw: yet, had he lived, it might have been 
revived. Roosevelt, whose political campaign against his 
own former lieutenant, President Taft, before the presi- 
dential elections of 1912, had alienated thousands of his 
former friends and tested personal friendship to breaking- 
point, had become in 1918, says his friend and biographer, 
*“the moral leader of the United States.’ Roosevelt, who in 
1916 wrote of President Wilson: 


“It is Wilson, not Bryan, who is the real enemy; the 
demagogue, adroit, tricky, false, without one spark of 
loftiness in him, without a touch of the heroic in his cold, 
selfish and timid soul,” 


then “ towered above him.” But Roosevelt died and Wilson 
lived; history, perhaps, will decide whether the one died 
too soon and the other lived too long. No American, at 
all events, would accept an English verdict, not even Mr. 
Owen Wister, the very kindly author of that “plea for a 
better understanding between England and America ”’ called 
A Straight Deal, as wellas of the universally admired novel The 
Virginian. I donot wish to anticipate the verdict of history, 
nor even to accept entirely the avowedly partisan views of 
Mr. Wister: yet I think I may assert that Theodore Roose- 
velt was a very remarkable man and recommend the reading 
of his friend’s sympathetic biography. Comparative ignor- 
ance of American domestic politics on the reader’s part will 
not impede his enjoyment, because Mr. Wister is an even 
better biographer than he is a novelist, puts vividly on 
paper the drama of Roosevelt’s career and the attractiveness 
of his personal character. His career may be briefly catalogued 
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from the beginning of the °90’s onwards, as follows: 
Member of the Commission for Reform of the Civil Service, 
head of the New York Police Department, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Rough Riders, 
Governor of New York, Vice-President who became President 
at McKinlay’s assassination, elected President in 1904, 
absent from the United States 1909-1910 while big-game 
hunting, 1910-1912 engaged in the bitter political campaign 
which ended in Wilson’s election, and during the war an 
indefatigable worker for what he held to be right. Of that 
climax in his career, which was his long tenure of presidential 
office, Mr. Wister writes: 


‘** What had his policies been, and what in the main had 
he done? He had sent our battle fleet round the world, 
able to put shots generally, instead of rarely, where they were 
aimed; had accomplished the Panama Canal; had brought 
peace between Russia and Japan; had put the Kaiser in his 
place regarding Venezuela, and by causing the Algeciras 
conference; had settled the coal strike; saved the forests; 
developed irrigation in the West; laid the law’s restraining 
hand upon Corporations and Unions; upon railroad rebates and 
free passes, and upon the sale of unsanitary food and drugs.” 


With what energy and independence he did these things 
we learn abundantly from this book: and the lesson of 
energy, above all when used against vested interests and 
corruption, is always both exciting and salutary. Yet, to 
Englishmen what we learn about his personal character 
appeals more strongly still, for it had many qualities that 
we rightly admire—straightforwardness, absolute honesty, 
absence of affectation, intolerance of injustice, cruelty, 
corruption and nastiness; and certain other qualities that 
in him, as in us, were weaknesses—a dislike of causing pain 
by acting on his convictions, a certain conventionality in 
moral outlook, a very hazy philosophy, and a wistful aversion 
from admitting, what he very well knew, the existence of 
much evil in the world. His leading capacity was of over- 
whelming energy, with that power of intense concentration 
which enables its owner to change rapidly from subject to 
subject with complete grasp of detail. He once remarked 
to Owen Wister: “I have only a second-rate brain, but 
I think I have a capacity for action”: and his friend recalls 
what the late Lord Bryce said on being told these words, 
namely: ‘He didn’t do himself justice there, you know. 
He had a brain that could always go straight to the pith 
of any matter. That is a mental power of the first rank.” 
His great relaxation was the wild life of camping and hunting 
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—the absorbing pursuit that brought about the intimacy 
to which this book bears witness. But it was Nature that he 
loved, not killing. He wrote to Wister in 1894: 


‘“*T am also sincerely pleased at your liking the parts of 
the Wilderness Hunter which I took most pride in myself. 
I wanted to make the book a plea for manliness and simplicity 
and delight in a vigorous outdoor life; as well as to try to 
sketch the feeling that the wilderness, with its great rivers, 
great mountains, great forests, and great prairies, leaves on 
one. The slaughter of game, though necessary in order to give 
a needed touch of salt to the affair, is subsidiary, after all.” 


This book is full of letters and anecdotes which reveal the 
man and disprove the dictum of another American of the 
day that a friend in power is a friend lost. I note in particular 
the long letter written in 1906 by a busy President to prove, 
in all friendliness, to the novelist friend who had written 
Lady Baltimore that he had overstated his case, and that the 
rights and wrongs of the controversy South v. North were not 
so simply divided as he supposed; the account of Roosevelt’s 
heartfelt disappointment when a political action of his— 
the appointment of a negro to be Collector of the Port at 
Charleston—did not meet the approval of personal friends 
like the Wisters; and the contrast between the facts that he 
knowingly incurred political odium by going to see a notori- 
ously dishonest politician, Quay of Pennsylvania, on his 
deathbed at his request, and that he refused to receive 
Maxim Gorky at the White House because he was accom- 
panied by the devoted companion who was not his lawful wife. 

By far the most interesting part of this book, however, 
is the brilliant description of the Roosevelt ménage and its 
circle of Familiars during the years of his Presidency. It 
has historical importance, as being written by a Familiar: 
it has charm and vivacity, being written by an artist. The 
reader will delight in its revelation of the informality and 
high spirits that prevailed then at the White House, in the 
description of the strange variety of the guests to be found 
at the Roosevelt’s table owing to the President’s ‘‘ incessant 
look-out for merit in any worthy walk,” and in the gracious 
but indispensable figure of Mrs. Roosevelt in the background. 


“To see him conduct a lunch with Bat Masterson from 
the alkali, and a clergyman from Vermont, and a philan- 
thropist from the Philippines, and a bi-metallist from Aber- 
deen, and a leading lady in Newport society, and Lord Bryce, 
and everybody’s wife and husband, if they had one, all 
seated round the table, and each brought into the talk for 
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his particular contribution, was something never to forget. 
Year after year I witnessed Roosevelt’s astonishing vitality 
animate a meal just as vigorously as it had been animating 
his hours of work over the Northern Securities, or the Coal 
Strike, or the Panama Canal. . .” 


For once in American history, says Mr. Wister, there 
was a salon; but “it was when none but the Familiars 
assembled that Roosevelt let himself go, that the whole 
company let itself go, that it became a sheer luxury to listen 
to those distinguished and brilliant men turning their minds 
loose to play.”” Whereupon, in his Chapter XIII, the jewel 
of the book, Mr. Wister conjures up an ideal portrait gallery 
of the ‘‘ Familiars,” assigning to each the painter who would 
best have limned his features and drawing on his own 
memories to fill in the outline. First Judge Holmes, “an 
aristocrat in thought and conduct; a widely illumined 
intelligence. . . . Titian alone would have been adequate 
to record on canvas both his beauty and his philosophy” ; 
then William Howard Taft, jovial and jocular, worthy subject 
for Franz Hals; Henry Cabot Lodge, “‘unmitigated Boston,” 
cultivated and intelligent, a cordial disliker of the British; 
Elihu Root whom Sargent should have painted, quick and 
formidable in action, with “‘ the hint of humour in ambush” ; 
Jusserand the French Ambassador, a Meissonier, man of 
letters as well as diplomatist, a brilliant English scholar with 
a quaint pronunciation, the essence of Gallic wit and vitality; 
Leonard Wood, the Military Governor of Cuba, the great 
organizer of the American Army in the Great War, who died 
worn out by the cares of governing the Philippines; Gifford 
Pinchot, the pioneer of scientific afforestation; and Winthrop 
Chanler, the fantastic wanderer, who wished his epitaph to be: 


‘* Here lies one who laughed in many lands,” 


who should have lived in the days of Drake and Raleigh, 
who wore out his flesh with strenuous living and died on 
horseback, saying, “‘ Let’s have a little canter.” 

I have omitted one portrait from this notable gallery, that 
I might keep it till the last. It is of a man, “who should 
have been painted by El Greco,” who “ often looked at you 
in a way that made you feel, not only that you did not know 
what he was thinking, but that he was probably not going 
to tell you,’’ who “‘ had the disdainful intellect of his family,” 
to be with whom and to dine with whom was a luxury and 
an excitement, though “not only your patriotism, but your 
faith in life, had to be pretty well grown up to withstand the 
doses of distilled and vitriolic mockery” which he could 
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administer. Yet ‘affection dwelt somewhere deep inside 
him, hard to reach, shielded beneath irony, perversity and 
cynicism, hiding possibly because it had been hurt, but con- 
stant and true, once you had got it.’’ This was the man who 
wrote of the “rule that a friend in power is a friend lost” 
and who found in retrospect little more to say of the very 
President in whose house he was a Familiar than: 


** Power when wielded with abnormal energy is the most 
serious of facts, and all Roosevelt’s friends know that his 
restless and combative energy was more than abnormal. 
Roosevelt, more than any other man living within the range 
of notoriety, showed the singular primitive quality that 
belongs to ultimate matter—the quality that medieval 
theology assigned to God—he was pure energy. With him 
wielding unmeasured power with immeasurable energy, in 
the White House, the relation of age to youth—of teacher 
to pupil—was altogether out of place; and no other was 
possible.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Wister relates how, on the day when 
Roosevelt and his wife were leaving the White House after 
seven years, and a great epoch was over, this “ difficult 
man ”’ whom they had drawn to them came over to them and 
said simply: “I shall miss you very much.” And Mrs. 
Roosevelt never forgot the sound of his voice in those six 
words. Again, Mr. Wister tells how in 1912, this man, 
then aged 74, spoke with him sadly of the country’s state, 
and how, when the younger man refused to take quite so 
black a view, “he continued to look at me with his most 
gimlet-like expression. Then, suddenly, his countenance 
softened. His eyes grew warm, he got out of his chair, came 
over and laid his hand on my arm, and in a voice quite 
changed, said: 

*** Keep the faith! ’ 

“IT am not sure what he meant,” says Mr. Wister; “ but 
he had wholly dropped his pose, and was for the moment a 
different Henry Adams, perhaps the real Henry Adams, the 
one who said good-bye to those two Roosevelts so briefly 
and with such suppressed feeling.” 

Henry Adams. Those who have read his greatest book 
will already have guessed the name, and will realize, as they 
who have not read it will not, how bright, though brief, a gleam 
of kindliness these two anecdotes throw upon the sardonic 
author of The Education of Henry Adams. There is another 
anecdote, too, which throws additional light. Here it is: 


“‘ «Tf the country had put him on a pedestal,’ said Holmes 
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to me once, ‘I think Henry Adams with his gifts could have 
rendered distinguished public service.’ 
‘“** What was the matter with Henry Adams?’ I asked, 
‘“** He wanted it handed to him on a silver plate,’ said 
Holmes.”’ 


This is sufficiently borne out by the passages in The Educa- 
tion wherein Henry Adams with a bitter coldness remarks 
that he never held an office because nobody ever offered 
one to a man so singularly qualified, and ready, to serve the 
State, “‘who was convinced that, as far as he had a function 
in life, it was as stable companion to statesmen, whether 
they liked it or not.’ Certainly, he was a character upon whom 
if we are not to misread him, more light is needed than the 
glacial light he cast upon himself in that masterpiece of 
reflective autobiography. If he could have had his way, 
however, no other light but that of chance memory would 
have been thrown, for, as the editor of his letters says, 
about 1885 he destroyed all his diaries, notes, and corre- 
spondence, and also recalled, from time to time, his letters 
from his correspondents and destroyed them. Enough of 
his letters, nevertheless, eluded his attention to occupy more 
than one volume. The book before me is large and closely 
printed, yet it only carries his rescued correspondence down 
to 1891; and while it certainly will fulfil the editor’s hopes 
in making Adams “better and more humanly known,” 
besides filling in certain large autobiographical gaps left 
in the Education, we shall have to wait for the second volume 
and the letters that coincide with the maturing of Adams’s 
thought before we can be certain how far the impression left 
on the reader by that sceptical examination of its writer’s 
life needs fundamental correction. The interest of the present 
volume is simply that it contains documents of varying 
importance bearing upon a literary work of outstanding 
merit largely illustrating, sometimes correcting, the view 
given in old age of a talented man’s development, 
together with a series of travel letters at its end which 
have merit and importance quite distinct from the personality 
and sceptical philosophy of their writer. His letters to Mrs. 
Cameron during his voyage in the South Seas in 1890 are 
brilliant as descriptive literature, and contain portraits 
of Robert Louis Stevenson and his wife, in their Samoa days, 
that will not be forgotten. 

Before sampling the letters of Henry Adams, then, it is 
imperative to refresh one’s mind with the Education: other- 
wise the non-American reader might as well read the South 
Sea letters by themselves, with a few of those to his English 
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friend, Milnes Gaskell, and leave the rest of them alone. 
An American man of letters said or wrote the other day 
that he had never met an Englishman who had read The 
Education of Henry Adams: this is only evidence of his 
individual misfortune, not of universal ignorance among us. 
Though written in 1906 and privately circulated in America, 
it was not published till 1918. Considerable attention was 
then paid to it in this country, and the fact that an English 
publisher finds it worth while to print an excellent popular 
edition in handy form proves that it is a living book. To 
my mind, The Education of Henry Adams is not only one of 
the few immortal works in American literature, but one of 
the outstanding books in the whole literature of the modern 
world—a book that is not only a finished work of art, and 
therefore a source of pure pleasure, but a perpetual challenge 
to all affirmation of unity, purpose and comprehensibility 
in human life and the universe, written by a man of unusually 
large experience, a politician by instinct, an eye-witness of 
great historical events happening over a long period, a 
brilliant historian, an exceptionally gifted teacher of gifted 
young men, a man at home in Europe as well as in the 
United States, an incisive writer, a voracious reader, a 
traveller with an unerring eye, and a lifelong searcher, though 
a disappointed one, after some equation that would reduce 
to unity that chaos, whether in human minds and human 
relations, or in the relations between mechanical and spiritual 
energies, which again and again proved the only balance- 
sheet he could draw up from the ledgers of his mind. Though 
it was composed more than a quarter of a century ago, the 
challenge is still as sharp as it was then: it needs to be faced 
by every thinking person. To the American nation this book 
has, of course, the additional importance of being a first- 
class document of political history; and, even for the English, 
the dispassionate, but wounding, account of the American 
Ambassador’s plain dealings with the tortuous but muddled 
minds of Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone during the 
American Civil War has some importance of this kind; but 
its supreme importance for men and women of English birth 
or English speech is its deliberate, documented, acute, and 
ironic delivery of a challenge based on a lifetime of experi- 
ence and indefatigable inquiry, composed with the essential 
rhythm and graces of their tongue and formulated by a mind 
whose individual genius and unusual penetration held nothing 
alien from the recognizable mould of Anglo-Saxon psychology. 

The impatient reader might begin more than half-way 
through, at the twenty-first. chapter, dated 1892; even the 
busiest must read from the remarkable twenty-fifth chapter 
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“The Dynamo and the Virgin” to the end: but for me the 
whole, with all its detail, is extraordinarily arresting, from the 
early description of social and diplomatic life in England 
1861-7, the indictment of English character, rigidity and 
dilettantism, the scandals and disappointments of Washing- 
ton on Grant’s election, the transition under protest to teach 
history for seven years at Harvard, and the brilliant chapter 
entitled ‘‘Failure” that enshrines a most enlightened view 
of education, to the wide retrospect from 1892 onwards when 
Henry Adams, politician, professor, editor, author of many 
historical works and one anonymous, satirical novel, retired 
from active life, and “‘at past fifty solemnly and painfully 
learned to ride a bicycle.”’ That bicycle is symbolic: it marked 
the beginning of a new, and equally chequered, attempt at 
self-education in the new world, just coming into being, of 
new forces and new discoveries that successfully broke down 
the careful syntheses and traditions of centuries. He went 
pilgrimages in pursuit of his problem, seeking high and 
low a measure of the relations between old unity and new 
multiplicity, old energy typified by Venus and the Virgin 
and new force typified by the dynamo and radioactivity. 
He confessed failure, as the pure intellect, when unscrupu- 
lously honest with itself, must always do. Yet from the 
height of sceptical wisdom Adams reached there spreads 
out a landscape of noble extent and much human beauty, 
though Adams could only admit the nobility and beauty in 
parenthesis, as when he thought of friends like John Hay and 
Clarence King, or praised the glass of Chartres. The Hduca- 
tion was all written from the height, not during the climb. 
Yet the climb was accomplished in the light of day, while 
some strange ultra-violet emanation alone coloured the final 
panorama. Here, perhaps, is the mystery. All sages scale 
that height and look upon that view: yet none have yet 
discovered what light beats upon the species aeternitatis; or 
if, in ecstasy, they have seen it, they have been too dazzled 
to note its effect upon the scenery. 

Reluctantly, then, I turn to climbing Henry Adams in 
his letters, for in them he is no sage, but rather a spiritually 
discontented, sensually comfortable human being, with a 
fund of loquacious spriteliness which sometimes is even tire- 
some, especially in the letters to his one great friend in Eng- 
land, Charles Milnes Gaskell. The whole correspondence 
takes him to the beginning of that period when, in the 
Education, he looks back across a gap of twenty years. That 
gap was filled by one experience to which, in the Education, 
he makes no allusion, his married life, that ended in a 
tragedy, but contained no little happiness, whether in its 
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Harvard period or the longer residence in Washington. In 
the letters, at least at the moment of engagement, he alludes 
to his lady, a little patronizingly, and we learn a good deal 
more than we learn in the Education of his day-to-day life 
during his twenty years as a practising historian. There are 
some admirable letters on his revolutionary aims in education, 
written both to Henry Cabot Lodge, his pupil, and to 
Milnes Gaskell; to the latter, also, are addressed some 
inimitable descriptions of Washington society in the ’70’s 
and °80’s, with many interesting sidelights on the politics 
and personalities of the day. In addition, these letters 
build up from the beginning a picture of the writer, from his 
salad days to maturity. Want of space alone prevents me 
from comparing this picture with that given in the Education, 
but it is enlightening to compare the letters written between 
°60 and ’70 with the chapters which deal with those years. 
By 69, at all events, Henry Adams knew himself in essentials, 
for in that year he wrote to his brother a brief comparison 
of their respective attitudes, in which the following acute 
remarks occur: 


““T have told you before that I mean to be unpopular, 
and do it because I must do it, or do as other people do and 
give up the path I chose for myself years ago. Your ideas 
and mine don’t agree, but they never have agreed. You 
like the strife of the world. I detest it and despise it. You 
work for power. I work for my own satisfaction. You like 
roughness and strength; I like taste and dexterity.” 


It only remains to say a few words on the South Seas 
letters of 1890 and give prospective readers a taste of pleasure 
tocome. To my mind, the allusions to Stevenson are of less 
importance than the wealth and intimacy of the general 
account. Henry Adams’s companion was La Farge, the 
artist, whose portrait, drawn here as well as in the Education, 
shows him to have been an incomparable travelling companion 
and an exceptionally intelligent observer. They visited 
Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, and the Fiji Islands, returning 
home ~via Australia, the East, and Europe. It was a time 
when Oceania was still but moderately sophisticated, and 
the life of the islands, described by Adams in his telling 
summary of the tour to H. C. Lodge, as “intensely aristo- 
cratic . . . indolent, and _ pleasure-seeking . . . perfectly 
indifferent to everything except women and war,” had not 
yet succumbed to the grasp of modernity. The life Adams 
lived among the islanders was a primitive life, and he took 
it with keen pleasure and intense boredom alternately. 
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His happiest description refers, not to Samoa, but to his 
idyllic adoption into the family of Tati, the Tahitian chief. 
Nevertheless, Samoa contained Stevenson, who appeared thus 
when called upon: 


‘“‘Tmagine a man so thin and emaciated that he looked 
like a bundle of sticks in a bag, with a head and eyes morbidly 
intelligent and restless. He was costumed in dirty striped 
cotton pyjamas, the baggy legs tucked into coarse knit 
woollen stockings, one of which was bright brown in colour, 
the other a purplish dark tone.” 


Mrs. Stevenson “wore the usual missionary nightgown, 
which was no cleaner than her husband’s shirt and drawers, 
but she omitted the stockings.” Adams, though satirically 
struck by the state in which he lived, bears warm tribute to 
the charm of his conversation, though he cannot avoid 
detailing the incongruities of the Stevensons’ behaviour 
and their extremely foodless condition. The two and a half 
printed pages of the letter to Mrs. Cameron (December 15th) 
describing a hot walk out to breakfast with them, provisions 
having been sent on ahead, Stevenson’s incredible thinness, 
their ailments, their ramshackle mode of existence, and 
ending with a piercing comparison of the characters of 
R.L.S. and La Farge, are excellent entertainment. The 
Bostonian found the Scotchman uncanny, and suspected 
that his own Bostonianism grated; though he remarks with 
typical acumen: 

“All through him, the education shows. His early 
associates were all second-rate; he never seems by any chance 
to have come in contact with first-rate people, either men, 
women, or artists. He does not know the difference between 
people, and mixes them up in a fashion as grotesque as if 
they were characters in his New Arabian Nights . . . the 
oriental delicacy of La Farge seems to be doubled by the 
Scotch eccentricities and barbarisms of Stevenson, who is as 
one-sided as a crab, and flies off at angles; no matter what 
rocks stand in his way.” 

Quotation, however, does small justice’ to’ these letters. 
They end on January 7, 1892, with a diatribe against the 
French and Paris, with Maupassant their scribe. Henry 
Adams was not a Bostonian for nothing. 
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[‘‘ Short Notices ” are held over this month owing to the 
lack of space. ] 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later. 


“The Personal Papers of Lord Rendel.” (Messrs. Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 18s.) (See “‘ Episodes of the Month ”’ this 
number, page 168.) 


** By Guess and by God.” The story of British submarines 
in the war. By William Guy Carr, with a preface by 
Admiral 8. 8. Hall. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 

An admirable first-hand account of submarine life and warfare, 


** Ethnos: or the Problem of Races.” By Sir Arthur Keith, 
F.R.S. (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.) 
Everything Sir Arthur Keith writes is interesting, and this book on war 


end races is first rate. His theory as to race creation is different to Huxley’s, 
and his rather abrupt conclusion appears to contradict his argument. 


“The Signature of Pain.” By Alan Porter. (Cobden 
Sanderson, 6s.) 


Mr. Porter is a true poet in mind, vision, and power of words. His long- 
waited-for volume may be put in Poets’ Corner with the immortals. 


‘““The Romance of Exploration.” By G. Gebbard Jackson. 
(Sampson Low, 6s.) 
A book for the adventurous minded. A book for young people of all ages 


and both sexes. If the photographs were better matched to the text, there 
would be no criticism, 


“The Uneasy Triangle.” Four years of the occupation as 
6é 9 
seen by “‘ Apex.” (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
The author is an English officer with German relatives. He describes thé 
occupation. While remaining loyal to England, he likes the Germans and 
believes what they say. Well written and very revealing. 
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